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BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
AND DINNER. 


Ocroper 21st, 1541. 


Dr. Wesster, the President, in the chair. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held atthe London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, on Thursday, the 21st inst. The 
attendance was very tumerous. 

The PresipEnt, on taking his seat, said, 
that he was happy to have the honour of 
presiding on the fourth anniversary of the 
association. _He was the more gratified be- 
cause, when the association was formed, not 
only had it to contend with considerable oppo- 
sition, but no little ridicule was cast upon it. 
It was both said that there was no necessity 
for forming the association, and that those who 
proposed it were neglecting more important 
duties; but the association replied, that 
they promoted the utility and science of 
their profession by removing the many bar- 
riers which opposed both. Various other 
objections were also urged. Its principles, 
however, had since been adopted through 
the length and breadth of the land, showing 
that the objects it first contemplated, and to 
which it rigidly adhered, were legitimate, 
right, and necessary. 
risk of repetition, briefly enumerate those 
objects. The rigst was to uphold the dignity 
of the profession, which, he considered, 
would best be done by increasing its useful- 
ness and its respectability. They were at 
the present moment without anything like a 
medical government, and therefore, to begin 
at the beginning, the first thing they required 
was a representative medical government. 
That would be effected by incorporating all 
legally-qualified members of the profession 
into one faculty, with a representative coun- 
cil. It was desirable that the education, the 
qualification, and the examination of all those 
who in future should practise medicine 
should be uniform, and that uniformity ought 
to constitute the basis of equal rights and 
privileges. The seconp object they had in 
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He would, at the | 


view was to obtain, as he had stated, equal 
professional rights and privileges. Having 
uniformity of qualification, that would follow 
as a natural circumstance. But in touching 
upon the uniformity of qualification and 
equal rights and privileges, he must be al- 
lowed to say, that the association had not the 
slightest intention of doing away with the 
distinctions, now existing, of consulling and 
general practitioners. The THIRD object was, 
the removal of professional grievances. He 
referred, as examples, to the present unjust 
}and unfair appointments to hospitals, public 
| oflices, lectureships, inspectorship of prisons, 
| &e., dowm to parish unions and workhouses. 
| Were those appointments now bestowed ac- 
cording to merit?) Were they given to those 
who wete best qualified to hold them? He 
thought that every gentleman present would 
answer, “ Certainly not.” The rourTH ob- 
ject was to amend the constitution of the 
existing medical corporations. The members 
of this association had been called destruc- 
tives—destroyers of the corporations ; but 
that was not their character. They wished 
to see a representative system of government 
introduced into the corporations ; that those, 
corporations should exercise and enjoy their 
full privileges apart and distinct from the 
general incorporation of the profession, and, 
instead of the self-government and self-elec- 
tion to the different offices in those institu- 
| tions, election by the commonalty or mem- 
bers at large. The rirru point was the for- 
|mation of a benevolent fund. He always 
felt a degree of jealousy in contemplating it 
as a benevolent fund. It ought to be an an- 
nuity fund, to which the applicants should 
goasa matter of right. But until such a 
plan was carried out, he had no objection to 
a fund that would relieve the distresses of 
their less successful brethren, their widows 
and orphans. The sixrs point they had in 
view was, to promote union and cordiality 
amongst themselves, and honourable feelings 
towards each other. He trusted that the 
members mustered on the present occasion, 
—the harmony, unanimity, and social feeling 
which would be exhibited during the even- 
ing,—would show that the members of the 
British Medical Association were united 
sincerely, heart and hand, in the objects they 
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had in view. He congratulated the meeting 
upon the success which had already attended 
their exertions, and he was perfectly sure 
that before long they would attain all the 
ends they had in view. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) The worthy president concluded 
by reading the names of the council and 


officers who had been elected by ballot for | 


the ensuing year, as delivered in by the 
scrutators. 


Mr. Harrison, the zealous and indefati- | 


gable secretary, then read the report, which 
we give very fully. 
congratulations of the council to their fellow 
members on the progress of the association, 
and to the profession generally, on the ad- 
vancement of the great questions of medical 
reform, in which, in fact, every individual in 
the empire was deeply interested. The re- 
port then proceeded thus :-— 

NEW MEMBERS AND AUXILIARY BRANCHES, 

Since the last anniversary meeting 52 new 
members have been admitted, and within 
the year three new auxiliary associations 
have been formed, viz., the Cornwall, the 
South Devonshire, and the West Somerset, 
comprising a large number of members in 


each of those counties, pledged to promote | 
the respectability and the reform of the pro- | 


The | 


fession in their respective localities. 
numerous other associations pxeviously 
formed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
have been actively engaged in the good 
cause, and there are prospects of similar 


associations being formed in counties where | 


none at present exist, 


MEDICAL REFORM, 


It is unquestionable that medical reform has 
made more rapid and substantial progress, 
both in and out of the profession, during the 
past year than in all the preceding years of its 
existence. The first great move was made by 
this association at its last anniversary, by 
proposing that a medical conference should 
be held in London, to promote the cause of 
reform both in and out of Parliament. This 
Was promptly responded to by the different 
associations of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; and the conference, consisting of twenty- 
four delegates from eleven associations, in- 
cluding some of the brightest ornaments of 


medical science, assembled at Exeter Hall, | 


on the meeting of Parliament, in February 
last. 


The report next stated the heads which | 


were agreed to by the conference, and the 
general proceedings of that body, which 
have already appeared in Tut Lancer. 
The report then proceeded as follows: 
The question now What future 
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steps 


should be taken to promote the cause of 


medical reform? Will it be proper to wait for 
the promised measure of the corporations ? 
Would that measure be sufficiently liberal to 


It commenced with the 
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| satisfy the just requirements of the profes- 
| sion and the public? Certainly not. What 
|then should be done? The council are of 
| opinion that the principles which have been 
lalways held by this association, and those 
| which have been lately recognised by the 
numerous other reform associations in con- 
ference assembled, should be laid before the 


| Ministers of the Crown, and that they be 
| requested to take up medical reform as a 


government question, upon those principles. 
| At the same time it should be clearly ex- 
plained, that such principles do involve nei- 
ther the destruction nor the injury of existing 
institutions, nor the extinction of the present 
| orders of the profession, of consulting and 
general practitioners, as has been too fre- 
| quently, but unjustly, alleged by the enemies 
| of reform. 

Should the Government refuse to under- 
take this duty, then the profession must in- 
| troduce a measure during the next session 
|of Parliament, for which the way has been 
| prepared by the promises of support received 
|from numerous members during and since 
| the late elections. As co-operation and una- 
nimity are of vital importance in furthering 
the cause, it is highly desirable that a per 
manent joint committee should be formed in 
London, composed of delegates appointed by 
the numerous associations which now exist 
in the three kingdoms (in short, a general 
representative medical council), to take such 
steps as occasion may require, not only on 
this but on other important questions con- 
nected with the profession. The council, 
therefore, suggest that such a general plan 
|of co-operation should be recommended to 
the various medical associations of the 
empire. 


QUACKERY AND ILLEGAL PRACTICE. 


These questions, though naturally allied, 
are yet considerably different. Quackery 
may be practised by either legal or illegal 
practitioners ; while illegal practice is carried 
on by the unqualified, such as chemists, and 
other pretenders to medical knowledge. The 
council have always considered that the ef- 
| fectual suppression of both these evils must 
greatly depend on the better regulation of the 
profession ; in other words, on the success 
of medical reform. It is believed that 
quackery, in the sale of quack and patent 
medicines, is much less injurious to the pub- 
lic health, than the illegal practice of chemists 
jand other unqualified practitioners. If 
quackery slays its thousands, illegal prac- 
tice kills its tens of thousands. This state of 
| things we owe almost entirely to the culpable 
| supineness of the College of Physicians and 
the Apothecaries’ Company. ‘The Coliege 
| of Surgeons, it is generally believed, has no 
| power to interfere, though in referring to 
| their last charter and the previous Acts of 
Parliament on which it is founded, this is 
very doubtful ; but the other two bodies pos- 
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sessed sufficient to abate all such 
grievances, if they had exerted them, as it 
was their bounden duty to have done ; for 
it should be observed, that all their charters, 
Acts of Parliament, or privileges, proceed 
upon the principle of their providing quali- 
fied and competent medical practitioners for 
the service of the public, and of suppressing 
all illegal practitioners and quackmongers as 
injurious to the welfare of the community. 
On carefully examining every Act of Parlia- 
ment and charter which has ever been 
granted to the medical corporations, the pub- 
lic health is the sole and ostensible object on 
the one hand, while the punishment of 
quacks and illegal practitioners is enjoined 
on the other. But the present state of me- 
dicine in this country most lamentably shows 
how these powers thus ceded to them for the 
public good have been abused or neglected : 
it may be that the two Royal Colleges consi- 
der it below their dignity to protect the pub- 
lic or their members from the effects of 
quacks or illegal practice ; but the fact is 
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wherever there are chemists’ shops. It is to 
be hoped that a system which has proved so 
injurious to the public will not longer be en- 
dured, and that nothing more will be heard 
of “ the right to prescribe” for the poor, and 
in minor ailments for all classes, which che- 
mists and druggists have been recently so 
boldly claiming. The recent decision will,no 
| doubt, have a very salutary effect in check- 
| ing illegal practice ; and it is much to be re- 
| gretted that the Apothecaries’ Company had 
not long since tried the question ; but it is 
obvious that the present machinery by an 
action at law is much too expensive and di- 
latory. 

A very simple and efficient mode of dealing 
with quacks and illegal practitioners might 
be followed : first, let the Government at once 
withdraw its sanction of a stamp-duty 





| from quack medicines, and forego the trifling 


revenue derived from such a dishonest source, 
which only amounts to 31,400/. on the ave- 


| rage of the last five years; secondly, no Re- 


form Bill will be perfect which does not pre- 


certain, that they have allowed their powers | vent any but the legally-qualified and duly 


to become obsolete, and no prosecution has 
been instituted for this salutary purpose for 
many years. 


licensed practitioner from undertaking the 
responsible duties of the medical profession ; 
thirdly, let a clause be inserted allowing a 


The Apothecaries’ Company, however, the | common information for illegal practice to 


youngest of the corporations, has been more | 
active in discharging its duties in this, and, | 
with praise be itsaid,in many other respects, | 
than either of the Royal Colleges. It is| 
true that actions have as frequently been | 
brought against really qualified practitioners 
(graduates in medicine and members of the 
College of Surgeons) as against the really | 
unqualified, the ignorant, and the uneducated ; | 
and the letter of the law has been enforced 
too often against its spirit. An important | 
decision has recently been obtained, which | 
reflects great credit on the company for the | 
perseverance and spirit with which it has 
been pursued to a successful issue. It has 
been at length solemnly decided, after two 
triacs and an argument in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that chemists and druggists, 
who have been long usurping the duties of 
the qualified medical practitioners, are not 
entitled to advise, administer, or prescribe 
medicines for the sick, but only to buy, pre- 
pare, compound, dispense, and vend drugs, 
medicines, and medicinal compounds, whole- 
sale and retail. Though the practice has 
been acquiesced in, it is also very doubtful | 
whether chemists and druggists have any | 
legal right to dispense the prescriptions of | 
physicians and surgeons, and a clause in the 
Apothecaries’ Act specially assigns this | 
duty to the duly qualified and examined 
apothecary. 

Many most flagrant and afflicting cases of 
the mal-practices of the lower classes of che- 
mists in pretending to treat disease have 
come within the cognisance of members of 
the council ; indeed, they every day become 
cognisant to medical men in their practices, 














be laid before any magistrate, who should 
have power to summarily fine and imprison, 
unless the accused can produce proof of 
being a legally-qualified practitioner. Should 
an efficient Reform Bill encounter unforeseen 
difficulties, it will then become a question 
whether a separate measure should not be 
sought from the Legislature, with the view of 
removing some of the crying evils of quackery 
and illegal practice. 

In concluding this subject, the council 
cannot help alluding to the unwearied exer- 
tions of Dr. Cowan, of Reading, and to his 
valuable pamphlet against quackery. 


POOR-LAW QUESTION, 


It is greatly to be lamented that this ques- 
tion, so important to the public and to medi- 
cal practitioners, should still remain in the 
present unsettled and unsatisfactory state. 
The council have directed their best exer- 
tions during the past year to obtain an 
amended system of medical relief, and they 
appointed a Poor-law Committee to watch 
the subject in Parliament. The Poor-law 

Jommittee of the Provincial Medical Asso- 
ciation transmitted certain clauses on this 
subject for consideration ; these were similar 
in principle to the plan formerly adopted by 
this association, and laid before the Poor-law 
Commissioners (see report for 1840), being 
founded mainly on the recommendations of 
the medical evidence taken by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in 1838. After careful 
examination, some alterations in the details 
were proposed by this council, and agreed 
to by the Provincial Association, when a con- 
ference took place between Mr, Sergeant 
L2 
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Talfourd,M.P., and Mr. Wakley,M.P., and 
deputies from the British, the Provincial, 
and the North of England Associations. 
Both the members of Parliament were of 
opinion that the clauses were too numerous 
and complicated to have the slightest chance 
of passing the Legislature, and recommended 
that a simple plan should be prepared that 
could be readily understood by the House ; 
but on carefully going over the clauses seria- 
tim, there was great difficulty in omitting 
any of them without destroying important 
parts of the plan agreed to. It was then 
proposed, that the deputations, accompanied 
by Messrs. Wakley and Talfourd, should wait 
on Lord John Russell, which they accord- 
ingly did, with the view to obtain, if possi- 
ble, his sanction (as mover of the Poor-law 
Bill) to the amended plan. His lordship ob- 
jected to a medical director and to other pro- 
posals, but promised to give the subject his 
best consideration. Messrs. Talfourd and 
Wakley then undertook to watch the subject, 
and agreed to place certain of the clauses on 
the notice-book of the House: Mr. Wakley 
also provided for another plan being brought 
before the House, should the more extended 
one be thrown out. This plan of allowing 
the poor to choose their own attendants from 
a list of legal practitioners in their neigh- 
bourhood, by tickets bearing a fixed value, 
had also been proposed by this association as 
plan No. 2, in their report to the poor-law 
commissioners in 1839. It was printed in the 
second report of the commissioners for 1840, 
and was much simpler, and, it is believed, on 
further consideration, would prove much 
more satisfactory both to the poor themselves 
and to the members of the profession than 
any other. Neither of these plans was, 
however, brought under the consideration of 
the House, in consequence of the postpone- 
ment of the general question, 

In the last report of the poor-law commis- 
sioners a more conceding spirii is evident in 
their words, but as heretofore their deeds have 
ended in nothing ; firstly, they have repeat- 
edly recommended to the guardians that 
medical tenders should be abolished; se- 
condly, that the pauper list and payment-per- 
case system should be adopted. But it 
seems that the guardians have paid no atten- 
tion to either recommendation, or rather they 
are averse from both; and the commissioners, 
apparently, have not the power to enforce the 
plans they approve of, or they do not choose 
to exert it. They notice also the extent and 
population of overgrown districts, but think 
it would be impossible to establish limits by 
direct enactments ; and they approve of union 
officers having the double qualification of 
surgeon and apothecary, but they do nothing 
to carry out so desirable an object. 

No little jealousy is shown as to medical 
officers possessing power to order extra nou- 
rishment to sick paupers ; this is in future 
to be denied to them in out-door cases, lest 
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their sympathies should overcome their judg- 
ment. Such trifling is lamentable, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that something decisive 
will be done, in next session of Parliament, 
to improve the system of medical relief, and 
to ensure a sufficient quantity of proper nou- 
rishment to paupers both in and out of the 
workhouse, 
VACCINATION QUESTION, 

This, like the poor-law question, requires 
complete remodelling ; the pittance allowed 
for the operation, regulation, &c., by the 
commissioners, especially to our Irish 
brethren (being no other than 6d. per case), 
is disgraceful to the country and tothe profes- 
sion. Instead of contracts with a few, the 
practice of vaccination should be open to all 
legally-qualified practitioners, and not less 
than 2s, 6d. should be offered as the mini- 
mum remuneration. Unless this be adopted, 
the Vaccination Act will prove a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the practice. 
The question must not be lost sight of in 
connection with poor-law amendment pro- 
ceedings. 


CERTIFICATES TO LIFE-ASSURANCE OFFICES. 


The opinions and practice of the council 
and members of the association have not 
altered on this subject: they continue to re- 
turn unanswered all applications from assur- 
ance offices for certificates of health which 
do not contain a fee. This is now acting very 
beneficially, by forcing attention tothe subject 
on the offices and onthe public, and all the 
newly-formed offices and several of the old 
ones are adopting the plan of allowing fees 
in all cases where medical gentlemen are ap- 
plied to. 

FINANCES. 

The council take this opportunity of im- 
pressing upon the members of the association 
the abzolute necessity of punctually paying 
up their subscriptions. Without attention 
to pecuniary matters there can be no stabi- 
lity, and as the association will be called 
upon in the coming session of Parliament for 
increased exertions, there will necessarily be 
increased expense. The treasurer is not in 
advance to the association, but were the out- 
standing subscriptions paid up, there would 
be a considerable balance in its favour. 
Members are reminded that by one of the 
fundamental laws notice must be given in 
writing to the secretary by any gentleman 
who may wish to retire. 


BENEVOLENT FUND. 


This fund is in a prosperous state, but as 
its chief support is derived from the third 
part of all the annual subscriptions of the 
members, if these are not punctually paid 


the fund must suffer in proportion. Many 
applications have been made for relief dur- 
ing the year, some of which, on strict in- 
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quiry, were unworthy of attention; but 
several deserving cases have been selected 
and relieved with sums of various amounts, 
which proved of the greatest service to the 
individuals. Some of these were widows of 
medical men, 


GENERAL PROCEEDINGS. 


There are many other proceedings of the 
council which cannot be separately consi- 
dered. First, delegates were appointed to 
attend the medical conference. Secondly, 
petitions have been presented to Parliament 
for medical reform, and for amendment in 
the poor-law. Thirdly, deputations have 
waited on Lord John Russell, on the poor- 
Jaw question ; on Messrs. Warburton, Wak- 
ley, Hawes, and others, on medical reform, 
and on all the metropolitan candidates on 
the same subject, during the late election, 
and many of our country members have fol- 
lowed our example. Fourthly, the council 
have anxiously cultivated friendly relations 


with other associations, and have assisted by | 


all means in their power the formation of 
similar societies in new localities. 

A deputation, consisting of the President, 
Dr. Marshall Hall, and Mr. Bottomley, at- 
tended the meeting of the Provincial Asso- 
ciation at York, to induce an active co-ope- 
ration on medical reform, The result has 
been laid before the association in a separate 
report, which appeared in Tue Lancer for 
the 4th of September last. 

In conclusion, the council again congratu- 
late the members and the profession on the 
progress of liberal and just opinions, and en- 
treat them not to relax in their laudable and 
zealous efforts till they have placed the pro- 
fession in the position of respectability and 
public usefulness which it ought ever to 
occupy. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Joseru Curtis rose to move— 

“That the report of the council be re- 
ceived; and that the thanks of the meeting 
be given to the officers and council for their 
services during the past year.” 

Seconded by Mr. Sertimus Reap. 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Curtis said, on making the motion, 
that he was sure that all the gentlemen pre- 
sent would feel great pleasure in passing 
that resolution. It might be said that the 
profession had not yet derived a great amount 
of practical benefit from the formation of 
this association; but they must remember 
how many difficulties it had had to overcome, 
and then they would find every reason to be 
satisfied with what had been already done. 
The first thing which the council had to do 
was to unite the profession, and obtain as 
many co-operators as possible ; and he was 
happy to find that there had been so large an 
accession to their numbers during the past 
year. Their next duty was to lay down a 
plan in order to benefit the profession at 
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large. Much had been done towards effect- 
ing it, particularly in the attention paid to 
legislative enactments and the suppression of 
quackery. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Eates moved— 

“That Dr. R. D. Thomson (now of Glas- 
gow); William Tucker, Esq., Market Lav- 
ington, Wilts; J. Burrowes, Esq , of Stone- 
house, secretary to the South Devon Medical 
Association ; J. H. Nankivell, Esq., of St. 
Columb, secretary to the Cornwali Medical 
Association; and C. H. Higgins, Esq., of 
Taunton, secretary to the West Somerset 
Medical Association, be elected correspond- 
ing members of this association.” 

Seconded by Mr. C. H. Hoy.anp, and car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Eaters said, on making the motion, 
that it must be obvious to every one that it 
was very desirable that the secretaries of 
other associations should be in constant com- 
munication with this; and therefore they 
should be corresponding members of it, to 
draw closer the bonds of fraternity. 


The CuatrMAN, in submitting the above 
| resolution, said, that the first gentleman pro~- 
posed (Dr. Thomson) had received an ap- 
pointment in connection with the University 
of Glasgow. Every one present, who knew 
the zeal, the assiduity, and the attention 
which that gentleman had given to the busi- 
ness of this association when their colleague 
and associate, would cordially support the 
resolution. This was not the time to allude 
to the high professional qualifications of Dr. 
Thomson; all he (Dr. W.) could say was, 
that he wished him every success in the 
sphere in which he was now gone to shine, 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. E. Crisp moved— 

“ That this association being desirous of 
cultivating union with the other medical re- 
form associations in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, resolved that they be invited to 
appoint representatives to act with the coun- 
cil of this association in London, as a perma- 
nent joint committee, in taking such steps as 
may be necessary for promoting any Parlia- 
mentary measure, and the various questions 
connected with the dignity and welfare of the 
profession.” 

Seconded by Mr. Georce Borromtey, of 
Croydon, and carried unanimously, 





Dr. Jorpan Lyncu felt great pleasure in 
proposing the fourth resolution :— 


“That the principles of this association 
contained in its outlines of medical reform, 
and those recognised by the Medical Confer- 
ence of Great Britain and Ireland, compris- 
ing incorporation of the whole profession, 
representative government, and uniform qua- 
lifications and equal privileges, be laid before 
the Ministers of the Crown, and that they be 
requested to bring the subject of medical 
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reform before Parliament, on these princi- 
ples, as a Government measure.” 

Seconded by Dr. Irm1, and carried una- 
nimously. 

Dr. Lyncu said, on making the motion, 
that the speech in which the indefatigable 
president opened the business in the report 
which he submitted to the meeting, he entered 
into a full explanation of the term incorpora- 
tion, as he understood it, thereby implying 
union, and comprehending all, without de- 
stroying any of the existing medical institu- 
tions. The association never desired, never 
contemplated, 

“ rash equality, but equal rights, 
Proportioned like the column to the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the whole with grace and 

beauty, 

So that no part could be removed without 

Infringement of the general symmetry.” 


They were desirous that merit, varied ac- 
quirement, great practical utility, should be 
respected ; that all ranks or grades should be 
accessible ; that the present impassable and 
illiberal barriers to talent and industry should 
be removed ; that the principle of self-govern-| 
ment should be extended to every member of | 
the different corporation 3 , with a view to} 
ultimate and general incorporation, upon the | 
basis of equal and uniform education in| 
medicine and surgery. (Cheers.) In this| 
there was nothing novel or startiing. Lite- 
rary, like their prototypes, municipal, corpo- 
rations, when they were first established, in | 





the middle ages, were essentially republican | 


institutions ; and even in some of the most} 
exclusive of the present day, the professors 
are elected by the graduates. They did not | 
seek this representative principle from ca-| 
price, or change, or a morbid antipathy “ to 
things that are :” they sought it as a means 
to open to them the prospect of honourable 
ambition—to place them in their proper posi- 
tion in the profession—to crush monopoly | 
and usurpation—to give them a control over | 
their own property—to have their voices, | 
their wishes, heard in their own halls, and to} 
put an end at once and for ever to the irre- | 
sponsibility and self-election of a few who 
Lad assumed the governing power; and, 
to the deep degradation of intelligent men, | 
submitting, in servile and permanent acqui- 
escence, to men who have neglected their 
interests—who had encouraged absurd divi- 
sions for the purposes of gain, and had tried | 
to rend in twain the most noble and useful | 
of all professions, and tried to confound its | 
advancement with the interest of mercenary | 
corporations.—[Finding it impossible to de- 

vote sufficient space to do justice to the en- | 
tire eloquence of the worthy physician, we 
add only his concluding remarks.}] —| 
Hesiod notices the cry of the crane as| 
indicative of the departure of winter. 
The ignominious and inefficient conces- 
sions of the corporators reveal whai ihey 


|tinctions of the profession 


|them I doubt not it will continue, 
| of our first meetings some gentlemen said, 
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would fain conceal ; their fears, signals of 
distress, signs of capitulation, are hoist 
from the fortress of corruption. Until re- 
cently they rested their defence upon their 
presumed perfections; they tried to convert 
their vices into virtues ; now they stand self- 
convicted, condemned by their own reports. 
One goose, alone, of the name of Guthrie, 
who (they say) loves siller or pelf more than 
principle, waddles about the citadel, and gab- 
bles out no surrender, and, fancying himself a 
duodecimo edition of the illustrious Welling- 
ton, declares that no reform is needed ; that 
the corporations are mirrors of administrative 
excellence ; that the oligarchy of which he 
is the head is the least rapacious of its 
species. (Laughter.) Advance to the attain- 
ment of your rights; cry justice, reason, 
experience. Halt! says Corporal Guthrie ; 
stand at ease: it would be democratic, it 
would be dangerous ; it would lessen my fees, 
limit my power. Gentlemen, the foundation 
is sapped—the train is laid ; we have only to 
move together with one simultaneous step, 
and the work is consummated—the fortress 
is taken, like the execution of Napoleon’s 
will through his imperial guard, “ trois pas- 
en avant, c’est fait.” (Loud cheers.) 

Dr. MarsHa.t HALL rose to move— 

“ That as many persons from ignorance or 
design speak of the destruction of existing 
medical institutions, and of the present dis- 
into consulting 
and general practitioners, as principles of 
this association, resolved that such a state- 
ment is a complete and unjustifiable misre- 
presentation of those principles.” 

Carried unanimously. 





Nothing, said Dr. Hall, can be more ex- 
pressive than the words of this resolution: 
with them we began our association, and with 
At one 


“ Pray what will happen with the existing 
institutions?” I replied, “ Nothing, unless 
our own eclipses them, as the sun does the 
stars.” Our object is, the incorporation of 
the whole profession into one faculty or me- 
dical body, not abolishing existing natural 
distinctions. Those who choose to practise 
physic generally may do so; those who 
choose to join the ranks of the pure physi- 
cian and surgeon have the same liberty. 
Every man should choose that department 
which he likes best. (Cheers.) The medi- 
cal faculty would incorporate every legally- 
qualified practitioner in the kingdom. Gen- 
tlemen now in practice will at once constitute 
| that faculty, and all who afterwards enter 
the profession will be examined by it, the 
| education being perfectly free, the examina- 
tions uniform, The term apothecary should 
be abandoned as one that is not worthy of the 
profession. Every successful candidate for 
the diploma should be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the faculty, becoming a consulting 
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physician or a surgeon, as he likes, or prac-|(Cheers.) All I can add is, that the Colleges 
tising medicine generally, withuut being | of Physicians and Surgeons might be made 
thereby esteemed as belonging to an inferior | sources of honoug, and every man in the pro- 
class., The Colleges of Physicians and Sur- | fession should have it in his power to devote 
geons might become literary and scientific | his industry to the attainment of those ho- 
bodies,—sources of additional honour to| nours, without a difference being made be- 
those who obtain their diplomas; honours, | tween him and his compeers. Jt is no part 
at present I say not that they are. (Hear.) | of the principles of this association to destroy 
In the oration which I delivered at our last | the existing corporations, but to reform them 
anniversary, I used words which, if I ever | into what they ought to be. Even as close 
had a chance of being admitted to the fellow- | corporations they are liable to every possible 
ship of the College of Physicians, were | objection, and, amongst other things we want 
likely to scatter that chance to the winds. I | in them, open doors. (Cheers.) 
said, that “if I were offered the fellowship Mr. Crisp, in seconding the resolution, 
—an event most improbable, if from no /| said, that much injury had been attempted 
other cause, from the frank and candid ex-|to be done to the association by its oppo- 
pressions contained in that very address,—I | nents representing that its members were de- 
certainly would not refuse it; but I would | structives, designing to do away entirely 
raise my feeble voice within the college, and with consulting physicians and surgeons. 
plead there the cause which I advocate | Such a notion never was entertained by any 
amongst you this day—the cause of equal| member of the body. They contended that 
rights and privileges to all in our profession. all men on entering the profession should 
I thank God, I am myself independent enough | undergo a searching examination as to their 
to be personally indifferent to the advantages | medical knowledge, to ensure to the public 
of any changes ; but I have a keen sense | efficient practitioners, each choosing what 
of injustice to others, and I therefore feel | department of the profession he preferred. 
indignant, whilst I am indifferent.” It has|In fact, the changes contemplated would 
happened to my surprise, and to the surprise | make no alteration whatever respecting the 
of many others, that since that day I have | choice of grades now in existence. (Hear, 
been offered the fellowship of the college, | hear.) 
which I have accepted, (Hear, hear.) On| Mr, Josep HoweLt moved— 
a late occasion, when I{formed part of ade-|  , Th: ere ill | het 
putation to York, I read to the meeting these}! .. That this association nd nat relax their 
words :—“ Under this impression, this con- | efforts to obtain an amended system of poor- 
law medical relief, and improvements in the 
Vaccination Act, during the ensuing session 
cians. I have been arraigned for my con- | 7 Parliament. ‘ ' 
duct in this instance. But, Gentlemen, 1 | Carried unanimously, 
beg leave to state to you that, as hitherto, so| He knew (Mr. Howell said) very little 
henceforth I shall maintain my indepen- | about the working of the new poor-law, but 


viction, I have not hesitated to accept the | 
fellowship of the Royal College of Physi- | 


dence, my right to judge for myself, and act 
for myself. I do not think that [ ought to | 
be called upon for the motives of my conduct; 
but as I have no objection to give them, I 
here lay them before you frankly and freely. | 
I chose, then, to accept the fellowship be-| 
cause it was my right—{Hear, hear,)—be- | 
cause it disarmed any from saying that my | 
efforts for reform were stimulated by disap- | 
pointment,—because it gave me the oppor- | 
tunity of pleading, where it ought to be 
pleaded, the cause of medical reform,—be- 
cause I saw no good arising from a contrary 
course, pursued by several others, however 
applauded,—because I had publicly pledged 
myself to do so, in my oration before the 
British Medical Association at its last anni- 
versary. Then, if ever, should exceptions 
have been taken to my views. I accepted 
the fellowship, because I did not choose that 
any one should dictate thé course which I 
ought to pursue; and lastly, because I think 
union and fellowship in*®the profession pro- 
ductive of good. I regard the present divi- 
sions and ranks as I did at the delivery of 
the oration,—divisions which,as they deform 
our profession, should cease for ever!” 





so far as his observation had extended he 
believed that it was bad, both for the poor 
and the profession. He and his friend, Mr. 
Eales, resided in part of a union where one 
of the medical officers was not even a resident 
in that union. As for the poor-law commis- 
sioners, they had either no control or they 
did not exert it in removing the evils com- 
plained of. He (Mr. H.) had performed a 
certain part of the vaccination in the union, 
and another gentleman the other part. He 
did not refer to it out of disrespect to that gen- 
tleman, but it was a disgraceful fact that that 
other gentleman was neither a member of the 
College of Surgeons, nor a licentiate of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, nor, indeed, a mem- 
ber of any corporation. Complaints had been 
made on the subject, but the only reply was 
that the authorities were satisfied with him. 
The qualifications required for vaccinating 
were not high, but the medical profession 
possessed a legal claim to the execution of 
the duty, and therefore ought to insist upon 
performing it. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Reeinatp Reap seconded the motion. 

Mr. Josern Curtis, in supporting it, said 
that, although he was a parish surgeon, he 
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could give but little information as to the| The motion was instantly carried by loud 
poor-law commissioners ; for his parish (St. | acclamation, after which a numerous com- 
Pancras) had succeeded in keeping them | pany sat down toa splendid 
out. Fixed salaries were given to the sur- DINNER, 
geons, but inadequate ; his own amounting 3 . 
only to 2s. 5d. per case. That, from the in-| at which Dr. Webster presided, the company 
creased population, being now only one-third | being so numerous that additional tables 
of the sum he received when first appointed, | were obliged to be suddenly provided for 
he had memorialised the authorities on the | their accommodation. The usual loyal 
subject, but had not yet received their reply. | toasts having been drunk with the customary 
The Vaccination Act had been productive of | honours, 
positive mischief: an Act might have been| The Cuarrman proposed “ The Army 
framed which would have altogether stopped | and Navy.” They happened to hold their 
the small-pox, instead of which the bills of | meeting on the anniversary of the battle of 
mortality proved that that disease had been | Trafalgar. He trusted that that was omi- 
so raging for several months during the last} nous of the victory over bad government 
winter, that the deaths were upwards of! now being contended for in the medical pro- 
twenty per week, and at the present time | fession. (Loud cheers.) 
they were from four to ten. Being a regiss| Dr. Hv. briefly returned thanks in the 
trar of births, he drew out from his books a} name of the Army, and Dr. Ciarke (of 
list for the year 1839—they amounted to | Camden Town) on behalf of the Navy. 
one hundred and sixty. After striking out} The Cnairman, craving a full bumper, 
the deaths and removals, the number of liy- | rose and spoke to the following effect :—The 
ing children was reduced to one hundred and | next, the most important toast of the even- 
twenty-one. He sent out circulars to ascer- | ing, is, “ The British Medical Association.” 
tain how many of these had been vaccinated, | (Loud applause.) Had I the eloquence of 
and why the others had not undergone that | Professor Grant, the abilities of Dr. Hall, or 
operation, and he found that upwards of | the oratorical powers of Dr. Lynch, I might 
seventy of them had been vaccinated, and | do justice to this toast. But, without them, 
that the parents of forty more were willing | I will, with your kind indulgence; merely 
to submit their children to it if he went | make a few remarks as briefly as I can. 
round with a lancet. (A laugh.) Only two|think one gentleman has said to-day that 
positively opposed it, while four cared no- | hitherto not much has been effected in the 
thing about it. Thus, if medical men re-| way of reform, That is comparatively true ; 
ceived such a remuneration as would induce | but he forgot, perhaps, that we have at least 
them to go round and vaccinate, there would | been the means of organising the profession, 
have been only two unvaccinated children in| —the first and greatest movement of the 
that district. He had forwarded a petition | whole,—the means of effecting all the other 
to Parliament on the subject, but he was | ends that we have in view. (Cheers.) Me- 
not aware that any notice had been taken of | dical reform, and all the great interests con- 
its prayer.* The Act, therefore, had merely | nected with our profession, are now well ur- 
prevented a better one from being passed, | derstood in the three kingdoms. Moreover, 
(Applause.) the subject has again and again been mooted 
The resolution having been put and agreed | in Parliament, and is becoming familiar to 
to, the general public. Not only the metropo- 
Professor Grant then delivered the an- | litan but the provincial newspapers* are dis- 
nual Oration on Medical Reform, which, like | cussing it, aud we are exceedingly indebted 
everything emanating fromthe pen of the | to the political press for advocating a cause 
learned doctor, proved to be an eloquent and | which we have so much at heart. (Cheers.) 
masterly performance. It was listened to! But it is not a professional question alone ; 
with profound attention by a crowded audi- | it is, emphatically, a public question, (Hear, 
ence, who frequently attested their opinion | hear.) Our labours are beginning to tell, 
of it by loud applause. As it will be} and whatever cloud, as some suppose, may 
printed immediately, we sh+ll take another | have passed over the political horizon, I 
opportunity of noticing it. know that the question of medical reform was 
Dr. Marsuact Hatt moved and Dr. Huxt never in so forward and favourable a posi- 
seconded— tion as at this moment. When we com- 
“ That the best thanks of this meeting be|menced our labours we were sometimes 
given to Professor Grant, M.D., F.R.S., for sneered and laughed at. To think of ma- 
his luminous and exceltent oration on medi- | naging our own affairs,—to think of coming 
cal reform.” 
— * The editor of the Gateshead Observer of 
* The petition was duly presented, and | the week before last devoted four of his un- 
mentioned next day in the “ votes and pro- | usually ample and handsome colufns to the 
ceedings,” and subsequently named in the | proceedings of the North of England Medi- 
periodical summary of such documents, |cal Reform Association, at Durham, of the 
printed by the House. same week, 
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forward, like men are accustomed to do in| plause.) The corporations, if they really re- 
other civil relations of the state, and-inquir- | formed themselves, and acted with liberality 
ing into matters which deeply concern us, | | and justice, might still be made temples of 
was considered preposterous. But I con-| honourand of science. Reference has been 
tend that the public also are deeply con- | made this afternoon to wilful misrepresenta- 
cerned in the matter, because we are the ap-| tions of our objects by interested parties; 
pointed and proper conservators of the pub- | but there have, no doubt, been misunderstand- 
lic health. There have been great commo- | ings also, and among these I would class 
tions, I was going to say, in the bowels of | that of the president of the College of Phy- 
the corporations. (Laughter.) The corpora- | | sicians, who, in giving his official answer to 
tions are in a perfect ferment ; they have all | the conference, stated, “ that the college 
become, in some way or other, reformers. } could not sanction an "amalgamation of the 
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(Hear, hear.) In fact, at one time I posi- | 


tively thought that they would have ex- 
ceeded us in offers and plans of reform; 
but reforms which emanate from bodies that 
have been so well described by Professor 
Grant this afternoon, must be taken cum 
grano salis, and with a very great deal of 
suspicion. I am glad, however, that they 
are taking up the question ; it is an evidence 
of the necessity, and will additionally serve 
to bring it before the public and the Legisla- 
ture. But let us watch them very narrowly. 
As itis not in the nature of corporate bodies 


to reform themselves, for they possess not the | 


elements of reform, suspicious, indeed, 


should I be of reforms that come from those | 
who have so long injuriously wielded mis- 
gotten power, and who, we know, from our 
communications with them, are very unwilling 
to give it up. Let us, however, hear what 
the corporations have to say,—what they 


purpose to do,—meeting them half way if | 
they will give us the basis of all medical re- | 





| others were destroyed ; 
| consulting and general practitioners would 


existing orders of the profession into one. 
faculty, and the consequent extinction of 
that salutary division into physicians, sur- 
geons, and apothecaries, which has, in the 
opinion of the college, contributed for so long 
a period to uphold the scientific character of 
the profession.” Now the president and 
officers of the college ought to have known 
that no such an amalgamation as that re- 
ferred to was contemplated by the conference, 
as at the interview I took especial pains to 
apprise them that such was not our object. 
(Hear, hear.) The requirements of the 
public, the application and abilities of dif- 


| ferent men, the varieties of genius and talent 


would make a sufficient difference, even if all 
but the distinction of 


still remain. The necessities of the public 


| demand that it should. What is the case in 


Scotland? There no Apothecaries’ Company 
exists, but gentlemen are educated both as 
surgeons and physicians, and they are thus 


form,—the representative principle. (Ap-! prepared to take any branch of the profes- 
plause.) I differ from Dr. Grant when he | sion that circumstances or fortune may ren- 
thinks that the corporations cannot be re-| der desirable. We hear a great deal of the 
formed ; for I imagine that that opinion was | grades, as they are called, of the profession 
the result of his examination of these bodies. | in London, and some of the large provincial 
I think they might, with new parliamentary | towns, but where do they exist in the coun- 


constitutions, be so reformed as to render 
them useful and honourable. But a reform 
of the corporations would not be sufficient ; 


ranks and gradations. If the threecorporate 
bodies were reformed to the utmost extent 


try? The country practitioner must ampu- 
tate limbs, cure fevers, and treat every dis- 
ease that comes before him; such distinc- 
i in any kingdom but 
this. In Italy, Germany, and France, a man 
becomes a doctor in surgery and a doctor in 


that they propose, yet where would be the | medicine, and may practise indiscriminately ; 


union of the profession? They would still 
be studying to serve their own individual in- 
terests ; and, after all, a great number of | 
professional men, such men as Professor | 
Grant, and others who do not belong to 
them, but to corporations in the sister or 
northern kingdoms, and not be benefitted by 
it. We should still have opposition,--the 
physicians, as a corporation, opposing the 
measures of the surgeons, and the surgeons 
looking down with contempt on the measures 
of the Apothecaries’ Company—( Hear, hear, ) 
—we, therefore, must have an incorporation 
of the whole profession ; that is, one faculty 
of medicine, with an identity of interests, of 


privileges, and of qualifications,—a locus | 
standi, where all may meet on neutral or | 
common ground, and each have a vote in| 





and so in America. I do not like the word 
| grade, it conveys to my mind an idea of de- 
| gradation. (Hear, hear. ) Is not the general 
practitioner of the present day the best edu- 
cated man in the whole profession, as regards 
practical acquirements? and yet he is of the 
lower grade, forsooth! J say this without 
any disrespect for the pure surgeon or phy- 
sician. Could the president of the Royal 
College of Physicians amputate a leg? 
Nay, I ask, could he bleed a patient? (Cries 
of “ No, no.”) A case in point rashes un- 
bidden to my remembrance, which tells with 
such fearful truth and force that -we can 
never forget it. (Hear, hear.) That is the 
result of having half-educated men phy- 
sicians ignorant of surgery, and surgeons 
who know nothing of medicine. Do we 


the management of our own affairs. (Ap- | find these differences in the church, or in the 
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other learned professions? Did the bishop, 
when he entered the church, receive a qua- 
lification different from that of the curate? 
Undoubtedly not. He entered by the same 
door, and his subsequent elevation must de- 
pend partly on his talents, his knowledge, 
and his abilities, though too often, I fear, 
more on his interest. (Laughter and cheers.) 
And now I wish to say a few words on the 
subject of quackery. It has been said that 
it is very indelicate for medical men, inte- 
rested as they are, to oppose quackery ; but 
that the public are much more deeply inte- 
rested in this subject than the profession. 
Be that as it may, we are the appointed, the 
lawful guardians of the sick, and especially 
of the sick poor. But there is quackery in 
the profession as well as outofit. I hold in 
my hand a table, giving an extensive calcu. 
lation, which I have reason to believe is 
perfectly accurate, as to the amount of duty 
paid to Government for stamps and quack 
medicines within the last ten years. From 
1830 to 1835 it was, on the average, upwards 
of 41,0001. per annum ; but during the last 
five years it has fallen off 10,0001. a-year, | 
making the average about 31,0001. [A gen-| 
tleman here made an observation.} My | 
friend, Mr. Davidson, remarked, that the re- | 
duction may be attributabie to the formation 
of our association. (Laughter and cheers.) 

This table, which shall be laid before the | 





profession, may be received as an evidence | 
of extra-professional quackery : 


I will now} 
advert to an instance or two of intra-profes- 
sional quackery. I do not mention names, 
truth being sometimes ¢alled a libel; and I 
desire not to be a martyr to the cause of re-| 
form on that score. The first is that of a| 
person who sells a specific solution of the | 
balsam of copaiba, and I am ashamed to say | 
is certainly a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ | 
Company, if not a member of the College of 
Surgeons. [ am happy, however, to find 
from my table that there is a considerable | 
falling off in the amount of duty paid by| 
him. But I ask here, what the College of | 
Physicians is about? for there is ansther | 
man in that college—a worthy successor of | « 


| of diseases of the 
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may at all times obtain the advice of a 

lified and experienced practitioner, wit 

any charge; and that Medical Hall will be 
found the best place to purchase all kinds of 
medicines, as every article will always be 
kept of the best and purest kind, and sold at 
the lowest possible price. Particular atten- 
tion paid to the diseases of children.” 
Then follows a list of certain pills, with 
their prices, from threepence to sixpence per 
box. “N.B.—AIl the approved patent me- 
dicines. Physicians’ prescriptions and family 
recipes carefully prepared on reasonable 
terms, Patent trusses for ruptures accu- 
rately fitted, on the lowest terms. Hair, 
tooth, and nail-brushes, combs, perfumery, 
bear’s grease, cold-cream, fine Windsor 
soaps, fish-sauces, fine London vinegar at 
eightpence per quart, spices, &c. &c. War- 
ranted genuine teas and coffees. Finest 
tobacco, Havannah cigars, and snuffs. 
Sperm oil, best Kensington candles ;” and so 
on, ad infinitum. (Great laughter.) Pass- 
ing through one of the squares the other day, 
I saw on a door-piate the following choice 
morceau :—** Medical and surgical establish- 
ment for * definitive cure of scrofulous 


| affections, scurvy, cancer, tumours, abscesses, 


white swelling of the knee, and all manner 
joints and spine. The 
| gout effectually cured. Paralysed limbs re- 
stored. The various diseases of the eye 
most successfully treated, by Dr.'T——.” 
(Loud laughter.) I cannot say whether this 
renowned and miracle-working doctor is a 
qualified man or not} but it does appear to 
me that we want a medical police, in the 
most forcible sense of the word. Some re- 
formers have said that the cause of medical 
reform is at present clouded ; that is not my 
opinion: but if so, then it presents a greater 
field for exertion during the ensuing session 
of Parliament. I hope, therefore, that our 
efforts will not relax, and that we shall en- 
deavour not only to enlist the profession but 
|the public on our side. I trust that each 
gentleman amongst us will bring on this day 
twelve months at least one recruit to the 
cause. (Cheers.) I am delighted to see so 


St. John Long—who is constantly advertis- | numerous a company to-day,—so many gen- 
ing that consumption is curable, and thus | tle men banded together for the accomplish- 
preys upon the ignorant and unwary. Ifour! ment of noble, honest, and just objects, con- 
corporations have not power to expel such | tending for those rights which our profession 
men as these, are they fit to perform their | ought ever to have enjoyed. I conclude by 
duty to the public and the profession ? | giving you “ The British Medical Associa- 
(Hear, hear, and cries of “ No, no.) [| tion.” 

will give another instance: I hold in my | The toast was then drunk with enthusias- 
hand two papers, which are a little curious, | tie cheering. 

as examples of intra-professional qaackery : Dr. MarsHatt HALt rose and said, fortu- 
—“ Just opened, Medical Hall, conducted | nately the toast which I am about to propose 
by (I shall say) A. B. (member of the Col- does not require any remarks to recommend 
lege of Surgeons, and licentiate of the Wor- | it to your affections ; it is that of “ Medical 
shipful Company of Apothecaries, of Lon-| Reform.” (Loud cheers.) This subject is 
don), apothecary and druggist, who, in| becoming old, and, like good wine, it is the 
respectfully soliciting a share of public sup-| better for age. I will date its second birth 
port, begs to state that the inhabitants of| from the origin of this association. It is a 
(so and so) and the surrounding country | good stripling, and, no doubt, it will become 
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a vigorous man, If there be any. one part 
of the proceedings to-day in which I do not 
quite concur, it is in a part of the recommen- 
dation that we should try to obtain the co- 
operation of other associations. Without 
designing to give offence, I would except 
from this effort the Provincial Medical Asso- 
ciation, some acting members of which do 
not like medical reform, and under whose in- 
fluence the discussion of the subject has been 
postponed by the association sine die, I think 
therefore that it is hopeless to appeal to them 
again. (Hear, hear.) Moreover, they say 
that they, were not formed for reform pur- 
poses. There are one or two other points to 
which I will briefly refer. No profession 
has done so much on the pure principles of 
charity and benevolence as the medical pro- 
fession. No men who have rendered their 
services to such an extent gratuitously as 
medical men, and I think we have gone too 
far in this,—so far that the public are not 
aware of what they owe to us, and therefore 
are not as grateful as they ought to be. 
(Hear, hear.) None of you will suspect me 
of mercenary motives, when I say that we 
should do nothing without being paid for it, 
This has become at last a matter of justice to 
ourselves, I lately received a letter from a 
life-assurance oflice—and really there is great 
assurance about these offices—asking my 
opinion respecting a gentleman, without a 
fee. I replied that, belonging to this asso- 
ciation, I was pledged not to comply with 
the wishes of the office gratuitously, and 
then, signing my name with all my honours, 
I returned the application. I have not heard 
from the parties since. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Further, Gentlemen, I am of opi- 
nion that, as a measure of medical reform, 
every man on entering the faculty should de- 
posit a certain sum—a small one might be 
suflicient—towards forming a fund for the 
support of its members when shattered in 
constitution, or otherwise incapacitated from 
pursuing their avoeations. The subscription 
should be regarded as a species of insurance 
money, and as a matter of self-protection 
rather than of benevolence. However, until 
a plan of this kind is arranged, 1 do not 
despise a benevolent fund. A gentleman 
named Dodson, a baker, in Blackman-street, 
Southwark, called upon me the other day, 
having previously waited on Dr. Prout and 
other medical gentlemen, to ascertain the 
goodness of unfermented bread as an article 
of food ; and from them he had many testi-| 
monials in its favour. If it be more whole- | 
some than ordinary bread it is desirable that | 
it should be patronised. It is said that fer- 
mentation destroys one sack of flour in| 
twelve, and, if that be the case, it is most 
desirable for this corn-law-ridden country 
that a saving of one-twelfth should be ef- 
fected in its bread. Mr. Dodson, in speak- 
ing of the success of his scheme, said, that 
he was under great obligations to the medi- 
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cal profession, and that in testimony of his 
gratitude he was anxious to give one hun- 
dred guineas to that body for promoting 
scientific, and ten guineas for benevolent pur- 
poses. I laid my hands on the latter sum, 


and now present it from Mr. Dodson as a 
(Loud 


contribution to our benevolent fund, 
applause.) 

Mr. R. Davinson said, at the request of 
the president, I have to propose the next 
toast, “ Our Friends in Parliament.” With 
great deference, I think that the toast might 
with propriety have been worded, “ Our 
late and present Parliamentary Friends,” 
for we have, unfortunately, to record the loss 
from the House of Commons of several gen- 
tlemen who took an active and prominent 
part in the questions of medical reform. 
can appeal to many gentlemen present who 
witnessed the zeal of those members during 
the last session, and who were in the House 
when that extraordinary mass of petitions 
was presented from the chemists and druggists 
residing in all parts of the kingdom, claim- 
ing, as a matter of right, that to which the 
judges of the land have, as if in mercy to 
our degraded profession, now decided that 
they never had any claim. (Cheers.) It was 
not at all to be wondered that Mr. Hawes, 
who introduced the Medical Reform Bill 
into the House, should be somewhat daunted 
at having to grapple with so formidable an 
opposition, especially on the near approach 
of a general election. On the night on 
which the House was counted out, there was 
a perfect scramble on the part of members to 
present the petitions entrusted to them by 
the chemists and druggists, —not well calcu- 
lated to heighten public respect for the House 
as a deliberative assembly. I sincerely 
hope that things are now changed, and that 
a better dawn appears in the appreaching 
session. All that medical reformers desired 
was a fair hearing for all parties, and that 
the subject of reform should be discussed 
with the gravity and judgment whic h a mea- 
sure of Such vital importance to the commu- 
nity and to the well-being of society de- 
manded ; but from the want of a good case, 
the trick of counting the House was resorted 
to, and unfortunately succeeded. However, 
when the subject comes again before the 
House, the ehemists and druggists must 
change their mode of opposition, because, 
from the number of members in the present 
Parliament who have pledged themselves to 
support medical reform, I doubt not that our 
demands will be fairly heard. Though we 
| have to regret the loss of the able advocacy 
of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd and other gentle- 
men, we have still many left to advocate our 
claims, amongst whom I may mention Mr, 
Wakley and Mr. Hawes. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed, “ Professor 
Grant, the Orator of the Day ;” upon whom 
he passed a very high encomium for the 
splendid reputation he had achieved in 
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science and for his many private virtues, and 
regretted that a peremptory engagement had 
compelled him to leave their company before 
the present opportunity occurred. After 
referring to the gratification which all had 
felt in hearing the oration, the toast was drunk 
with much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Witutam Farr proposed the health 
of their President. The rapid progress of 
the cause of medical reform was in a great 
measure owing to the honest advocacy of 
that gentleman. He had made sacrifices in 
promoting it, which none but the members of 
the council could appreciate. (Loud ap- 
plause.) He trusted that he would be long 
spared to continue his valuable exertions in 
so noble a cause asthe good of the profession. 
(Cheers.) 

The toast having been drunk with reite- 
rated plaudits, 

Dr. Wenster in returning thanks said, it 
was true that he had taken a great interest 
in medical reform. He had seen it progress- 
ing first through and around the metropolis, 
then im different directions in the country. 
and then extending into Scotland and Ireland, 
It was now spreading its roots like the 
Banyan tree—(Cheers),—which had the 
power of striking them into the earth from 
its very branches, and so covered a large 
space. Right principles never could be put 
down. He felt, however, that he must be re- 
lieved from some of the duties which he had 
hitherto discharged, but he hoped to be able 
to labour among them until he saw complete 
success attending their laudable ‘exertions. 
(Cheers. ) 

Dr. CLarke proposed the health of the 
“ Vice-Presidents and Council of the Asso- 
ciation,” for whom 

Mr. Howe. returned thanks. 

The Cuairman, in proposing “ The Medi- 
cal Reform Associations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,” observed, in reference to what 
had fallen from Dr. Hall, that the Provincial 
Medical Association was established, in the 
first instance, for scientific purposes, and that 
reform had been rather forced upon them. 
Its formation, however, was not only a proof 
of the want of reform, but was in itself a 
reform. Medical men finding that they 
were neglected by the colleges were obliged 
to associate for their own protection. Al- 
though one association did not run so fast as 
the others, or took a different view of a ques- 
tion, they were not on that account to despise 
it. (Hear, hear.) He believed there were 
some very zealous and honest reformers in 
the Provincial Association, and he should 
be happy to work with them. Dr. W. then 
alluded to the exertions of the Irish and 
Scotch Associations as well as the North of 
England and the young English societies. 

R. Wattace, Esq., proposed “The health 
of the Treasurer, Officers, and Trustees of 
the Association ;” to which E. Evans, Esq., 
responded in a humorous and excellent 


CASE OF TWINS—SINGLE PLACENTA. 


speech, and reminded the members of the 
necessity of keeping him well supplied as 
their treasurer. : 

The Cuatrman then gave “ The health of 
Mr. Harrison, the Honorary Secretary, and 
Mr. Davies, the Honorary Solicitor,” who 
severally acknowledged the honour, which 
was awarded to them with acclamation. 

Mr. R. Innerarity, of Baldock, cordially 
proposed “ The health of the Stewards,” for 
which Mr. Eaves returned thanks. 

The CuHarrMan said, that letters had been 
received from many gentlemen regretting 
their inability to attend ; among others, from 
Professor Kidd of Oxford, Sir James Clark, 
Mr. Hawes, M.P., Mr. Wakley, M.P., Dr. 
Cowan of Reading, Dr. John Webster, Pro- 
fessor Sharpey, Dr. Bedingfield of Stow- 
market, and Mr. Ceeley of Aylesbury, &c. 
xe. 

Mr. J. Bryant proposed, as the last toast, 
“The Visitors who have honoured us on 
this occasion.” 

H. Burrorp, Esq., retarned thanks, and 
expressed the gratification he had experi- 
enced, and wished every success to the ob- 
jects of the association. 

The company then separated a few minutes 
after twelve o'clock. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICALSOCIETY. 
Saturday, October 23, 1841. 


Mr. Grecory Smita, President. 
NEW 
Dr. Golding Bird was elected president, 
and Dr. Reid vice-president, of the society. 
Mr. Streeter related some particulars of 
a twin case which had just occurred to Mr. 
Hughes, of Holborn. The child was born 
alive at the full term ofthe pregnancy, while 
the other, which had perished at about the 
third month, had been retained in the uterus 
nearly six months after its death, without 
having undergone much decomposition. The 
blighted foetus had been squeezed quite flat, 
probably during the labour, and was expelled 
a few minutes before the placenta. The parts 
were on the table; the blighted foetus might 
be seen still attached to that portion of the 
amnion which kad covered ine foetal surface 
of the placenta. The membranes were im- 
perfect and considerably torn, but enough 
remained to show that the foetuses had been 
inclosed in one common decidua and one 
common chorion, and that each had its own 
amnion, The placenta had been injected 
from the umbilical vein of the chord of the 
full-grown child ; and one vein, as large as a 
goose-quill, could be seen arising near the 
insertion of the funis in the placenta dis- 
tinctly anastomosing with the umbilical vein 
of the funis of the smaller foetus: a circum- 
stance which probably accounted for no part 
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of the placenta having a withered appear- 
ance. r. Streeter considered that the pre- 
sence of acommon chorion proved, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that it was a case of 
twin conception, and not one of superfoeta- 
tion. Many cases of twins, where one foetus 
was blighted early and retained till the other 
was nearly or completely developed, had 
been recorded; for example, three by Dr. 
R. Collins, at page 317 of his * Practical 
Midwifery ;” one figured by Craveilhier, in 
his “ Anatomie Pathologique ; ” one was 
related in the essay which he (Mr. Streeter) 
read before the society two sessions ago. 
The most remarkable instance, however, with 
which he was acquainted, was one in the 
possession of Dr. Robert Lee, and which he 
had himself seen, where triplets had been 
conceived, but two of the foetuses had 
perished about the third or fourth month, 
and had been retained until the full term of 
gestation, when they were expelled, and re- 
mained attached to the placenta of the living 
child. With respect to the disposition of the 
membranes, and the vascular communication 
between the placentz in twin cases, he would 
take this opportunity of referring the mem- 
bers to the researches of M. Duges, in the 
“ Revue Medicale,” of March, 1826. Mr. 
Streeter then enumerated the four varieties 
which exist in the disposition of the foetal 
membranes. 
CALCULI PASSED BY THE URETHRA, 


Mr. W. T. Et.iort exhibited four calculi, 
of somewhat pyramidal form, and weighing, 
apparently, about six drachms each, which 
had been expelled involuntarily from the 
bladder of an old lady per urethram. This 
patient was 74 years of age, and had suf- 
fered from what was considered to be pro- 
lapsus of the uterus for some years. For 
this complaint she went into the hospital at 
Brighton, but received no benefit. She had 
suffered for a short time with symptoms of 
stone in the bladder, and had incontinence 
of urine, the water discharged beigg occa- 
sionally sanguineous. She expelled the 
stones two at a time, without difficulty, and 
at intervals of a month; they were coated 
with mucus, and appeared to consist of mag- 
nesia and phosphate of lime. She had 
passed altogether seven stones. She had now 
rather more power over the contents of the 
bladder than she had previous to the stones 
being discharged, and the prolapsus was 
less. There was no fistulous communication 
between the bladder and urethra. 

Dr. VERRALL knew something of the case 
detailed, which was under the care of Mr. 
Sinnock, of Eastbourne. He believed that 
when she was in the hospital the parts were 
carefully examined, and no disease detected, 
except prolapsus of the uterus. 


DISCUSSION ON ASPHYXIA; RECOVERY OF PER- 
SONS APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


Mr. Forses Winstow thought that in his 





paper Mr. Snow had not made sufficient dis- 
tinction between those cases of asphyxia of 
new-born children dependent on plethora and 
those resulting from collapse, in which an 
opposite mode of treatment to that employed 
in the former would be necessary. In the 
first class of cases the symptoms were very 
nearly allied to apoplexy, and would be the 
most effectually removed by the abstraction 
of blood. Respecting inflation of the lungs 
by Mr. Read’s instrument, as a means of 
removing asphyxia, he thought that that ap- 
paratus should be employed with much care, 
as it was liable, if the air were forcibly in- 
jected, to do injury to the texture of the 
lungs. He was of opinion that inflation by 
air breathed from the mouth of the practi- 
tioner was the best plan of carrying on arti- 
ficial respiration, Experiments had shown 
that the air so used was but little altered in 
quality, and contained only one-hundredth 
part less of oxygen than it did previous to 
its being respired, With respect to the re- 
covery from asphyxia by drowning, Dr. A, 
T. Thomson had related a case in which a 
person who had been twenty minutes under 
water was restored ; while other cases were 
recorded, in which three minutes’ immersion 
was suflicient to entirely destroy life, and 
frustrate all efforts for its revival. How did 
we account for this discrepancy? The most 
experienced pearl-divers could not remain 
under water for more than five minutes. He 
(Mr. Winslow) thought that when persons 
fainted immediately on submersion, vitality 
was longer retained in consequence of there 
being less demand upon the system than 
when struggles were made by the sufferer. 

Dr. Rei remarked that Mr. Snow, in his 
paper, had stated the proportion of still-born 
children to be one in twenty, This was a 
proportion much larger than he (Dr. Reid) 
had met with in his own practice: and this 
when even the prematurely born infants were 
included in the number. He agreed with 
Mr. Winslow as to the different kinds of 
asphyxia in new-born children, and related a 
case in which all the usual means were re- 
sorted to without effect, and in which until 
some blood was allowed to escape from the 
chord no signs of recovery were manifested, 
Immediately, however, on the loss of a little 
blood the infant exhibited signs of life. It 
was necessary in this case to repeat the ope- 
ration, in consequence of the return of some 
of thesymptoms. The case was successful, 
In this instance the child weighed eleven 
pounds, and had been delivered by the for- 
ceps. He thought Mr. Read’s instrument 
might be useful in some cases, if it were at 
hand, 

Dr. Cuowne would look with suspicion on 
any case of recovery from asphyxia by 
drowning, in which it was stated that the 
person had been under water for more than 
six orseven minutes, He believed, indeed, 
that there was no well-authenticated case of 
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recovery in which the submersion had ex-|the patient was held with difficulty whilst 


ceeded six minutes. With respect to Mr. 


blood was abstracted. In these cases the 


Snow’s statement regarding the number of | only instrument he had found of service was 


still-born children, the proportion was much 
larger than he had met with in his own 
practice. In looking over the last 500 cases 
which had occurred, he had found only six- 
teen infants were still-born. He included in 
these statistics only children at the full time. 
He thought nothing could help us much in 
the treatment of asphyxia except artificial 
respiration, and that Mr. Read’s instrument 
was very ingenious, and likely to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Mr. Euttott related a case of submer- 
sion in which a young man was under 
water for several minutes. He had got in- 
toxicated with port wine, and in attempting 
to row himself on the Thames at night was 
capsized. He was picked up by Mr. Elliott, 
who attributed his ultimate recovery to the 
quantity of wine which was in his stomach ! 

Mr. Woottey thought Mr. Read’s instru- 


ment would be of great service in asphyxia, | 


whether occurring in adults or infants. He 
had been in the habit of using the means re- 
commended by the Humane Society to keep 
up artificial respiration, for some years. The 
instruments used were the bellows and the 
trachea-tube. The use of the bellows might 
be productive of much injury ; and it was not 
always an easy matter, even to those who 
knew the anatomy of the parts well, to insert 
the trachea-tube into the proper orifice. Mr. 
Read’s instrument did away with these ob- 
jections, and he considered it an admirable 
means of keeping up artificial respiration. 
Nothing could be more harmless and effi- 
cient, and more easy of,application. Any 
intelligent person, indeed, could use it, It 
was impossible to do injury to the lungs by 
its use, as only forty cubic inches of air 
could be injected into the chest by it. He 


had placed the instrument at the receiving- | 


house of the Royal Humane Society, in 
Hyde Park, where the superintendent could 
use it in his absence as effectually as himself. 
In asphyxia from drowning, however, he had 
seldom found much benefit from attempts to 
keep up artificial respiration. When a body 
was brought to the receiving-house, it was 
immediately placed in a bath at 100°. Re- 
spiration most frequently occurred spontane- 
ously whilst the person was in the bath, and 
in some cases it took place before the patient 
had arrived atthe station. If, after the body 
had been placed in the bath, there was no 
appearance of vitality, he had generally 
found the employment of artificial respiration 
of no benefit. Respiration, when first re- 
turning, was generally interrupted and spas- 
modic ; it then became regular, and fre- 
quently no ill consequences followed. There 
was, however, in many cases, much mischief 
supervening in the form of congestion of the 
brain and thoracic viscera. In some cases of 


this kind, the convulsions were so great, that 





| the lancet; and it was often necessary to 
| take away a considerable quantity of blood. 
| In illustration of the mode employed by the 
| Humane Society for the recovery of persons 
| apparently dead from drowning, Mr. Woolley 
jread the following remarkably interesting 
| case which he had transmitted to the society 
in question, and which had been published 
in their report for 1840 :— 

“ At about half-past ten in the morning, a 
police-constable on duty, and the gate- 
keeper, saw a man, a little more than half 
way, over the bridge, place his hat upon the 
pavement, mount the parapet, and leap into 
the water. The policeman ran to the spot 
where the occurrence had taken place, and 
the gate-keeper to his lodge, in which was 
one of the society’s speaking-trumpets, to 
use it in calling for a boat; but, before doing 
so, he took out his watch, and carefully ob- 
served the time. When he saw the boat 
coming, he ran and joined the policeman and 
others who were observing the man in the 
water. From the time of his jumping in he 
|had remained under the surface, supported 
in a perpendicular position by the flaps of his 
coat, which lay upon the surface, a small 
portion of the scalp being out of the water. 
His face was never above the surface, and a 
great number of small air-bubbles kept 
coming up from the commencement. He 
moved very littke—at length a large bubble 
came up, and he immediately began to sink 
deeper: the bystanders now exclaimed that 
it was all over with him. At this moment 
the boat reached the spot, when he had sunk 
so low that his coat-tails were but just within 
the reach of the arm of the man employed by 
the institution, who, however, got hold of 
them, and pulled him into the boat. The 
gate-keeper then looked at his watch, and 
found that exactly five minutes had elapsed 

since he first noted the time. The man was 
| apparently dead; but just after he was laid 
|down in the boat a low moan was heard, 
{another midway between the bridge and the 
| receiving-house, and a third when he was on 
| the stretcher being carried into the house, 
| There was, however, no appearance of breath- 
ing nor of life when he was put into the 
| warm bath, which was ready upon his arri- 
| val; but, almost immediately after, convul- 
| sive and irregular breathing commenced—he 
| breathed irregularly and moaned occasion- 
ally for about fifteen minutes. In five minutes 
more I saw him; his breathing was then 
quite natural, his pulse regular and good ; 
he had no pain in the head or chest, nor any- 
where else, and felt pretty well; his face, 
however, was very pallid, and his eyes suf- 
fused : he looked like a man who had suffered 
from habitual intemperance, which I found 
| was the case. Dr, Wilson, one of the phy- 
|sicians of St, George’s Hospital, was in the 
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receiving-house from the commencement, and 
witnessed the whole process with much sa- 
tisfaction. I now had him taken from the 
bath, and put upon the warm bed, appa- 
reritly free from cerebral or thoracic conges- 
tion, and only wanting strength to enable 
him to gohome. As the ward was too hot 
and close, I desired that a little air might he 
let in, and left the room for a short time. On 
my return, I found that my order had been 
misunderstood, and all the windows had been 
opened. I was absent only a very few mi- 
nutes in the adjoining room. The effect of 
this admission of cold air was to produce 
oppressed breathing and much cough, and to 
require treatment and watching which de- 
tained me six hours at the receiving-house : 
they would not take him into St. George’s 
Hospital, and, till the expiration of that time, 
I did not think it safe to send him home. 
This shows the importance of warm air in 
resuscitation. The poor patient ultimately 
got quite well: his name was Thomas Walsh, 
an Irish labourer, aged 28. 

“ It appeared he had been a good member 
of society, a good husband, and a good 
father, till within three months, when, losing 
at once all he most valued on earth, his wife 
and two children, he became sadly distressed 
in mind, and unbappily sought relief in fre- 
quent intoxication, which had become habi- 
tual to him: this led to his attempted sui- 
cide. It was deeply interesting to have 
saved this poor fellow under such critical 
circumstances from self-destruction ; but to 
me the case was also of great interest, as 
illustrating and proving the correctness of 
opinions which I had ventured to offer to the 
committee only four days before, in a letter 
addressed to the secretary. 

“ Walsh was five minutes under water, 
and, during the whole of that time, the pro- 
cess of expelling air from the lungs was seen 
to go on. The lungs must, by the end of 
that time, have been ina state of collapse, 
and, on being taken out, the atmospheric 
pressure would, necessarily, fill with air the 
vacuum which had been formed, and the 
spontaneous return of respiration proved 
that there was nothing present in the lungs 
to prevent it. The perfectiy natural state of 
breathing which existed previously to the 
admission of the cold air, showed also that 
no water had got into the air-tubes. In my 
former letter, I said we saved no cases which 
had been more than four minutes under 
water : Walsh had been five; but the society’s 
man, who took him out, represented to me | 
that he had been only three minutes and a | 
half; and this I should have believed, had it 
not been for the gate-keeper, of whose ‘accu- 
racy I have no doubt. Our people are 
always obliged to guess at the time, and 
have, I believe, generally leaned to the side 
opposed té the marvellous so much, as some- 
times to err from the truth. I am afraid we 





often meet with sad errors on the other side ; 
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unfortunately; the cause of science is served 
by neither. I, however, renounce the opi- 
nion that we have not before had successful 
cases in which the patient had been five 
minutes under water. 

“ Some persons will live longer than others 
under water—the protracted existence de- 
pending chiefly, perhaps, upon a larger 
quantity of air being in the lungs at the time 
the accident occurred, and on no struggling 
taking place to accelerate the circulation, or 
on syncope quickly supervening.” 

Persons might, and he thought did, occa- 
sionally die from mischief done to the lungs, 
some time after all the symptoms of drown- 
ing and congestion had passed away. With 
regard to the early employment of artificial 
respiration, Sir B. Brodie was of opinion 
that it could be advantageously resorted to, 
only in that interval between the occurrence 


| of asphyxia and the complete cessation of the 


heart’s action. 





MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Monday, October 25, 1841. 


Dr. Ciurrersuck, President. 


EXTENSIVE OSSIFICATION OF THE HEART AND 
LARGE VESSELS, 

A PAPER was read from the pen of Mr. 
Mitchell, of Kennington, giving some parti- 
culars of a case of heart disease which had 
been under his care. Unfortunately there 
were some omissions in the case, such as the 
age of the patient, the state of the prime vie, 
&c., which very much diminished its value. 
Mr. Mitchell first saw the patient in Decem- 
ber, 1838, when, after a sudden mental 
shock, he was attacked with the following 
symptoms: Extreme cold skin of death= 
like paleness, and covered with a clammy 
sweat; lips quite livid; breathing most 
laborious; there was a copious, bloody, 
frothy mucous discharge, forced involuntarily 
out of the mouth by every expiration. There 
was no perceptible pulsation at the wrist, in 
the carotids, or the heart itself ; in fact, he ap- 
peared to be dying. He was thought to be 
suffering from great engorgement of the 
lungs consequent upon obstruction in the 
heart. It would have been useless to attempt 
to take blood. The extremities were, there- 
fore, placed in hot water, friction was made 
by the hand over the region of the heart, and 
camphor mixture, ammonia, and tincture of 
henbane, given internally. His body was 
kept at rest, and in the half recumbent posi- 
tion. The next day he was quite well, and 
continued so for twelve months; at the end 
of which time having caught cold he experi- 
enced another attack. He was treated as 
before. The heart was now examined; there . 
was greater impulse than natural, but no 
morbid sound, He was kept quiet for a 
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month under the influence of henbane ; his 
bowels were regulated by carbonate of mag- 
nesia ; his circulation became regular, and 
bis pulse good. For three months he re- 
mained well: he then had another attack, 
attended with pain in the heart and palpita- 
tion ; he was bled, counter-irritation applied 
over the region of the heart, and the same 
medicine administered as before. He had 
attacks, however, at intervals of three months, 
nine months, and again at three months, in 
the last of which he died. 

The body was remarkably well formed, 
and rather corpulent; bloody mucus about 
the mouth and fauces ; abdomen covered 
with fat; lungs gorged with blood and 
bloody mucus ; no fluid in the pleura ; heart 


larger than usual ; white spots on the peri- | 


cardium, The whole of the thoracic aorta, 


commencing from the left ventricle, extend- | 
ing throughout its arch to its exit through | 


the diaphragm, was completely converted 


into a bony cylinder, covered over with a| 


thick coating of condensed cellular tissue. 
The three semilunar valves were converted 
into bone ; the coronary arteries nearly obli- 
terated by bony deposit; the innominata, 


subclavians, and carotids, for nearly two | 


inches, completely converted into bone ; and 
all “much increased in diameter,” as well 
as in the thickness of their coats; venous 
system of lungs and the auricles gorged with 
blood ; ventricles empty. 

Dr, CLurrersuck considered the case de- 
tailed to have been one of insidious inflam- 
mation going on to the production of disor- 
ganisation. 
to spasm of the organ. 


Mr. Heapianp considered the deposits | 


not to be the result of inflammation. Had 
not the state of the stomach, about which, 
however, the author was silent, some influ- 
ence on the production of the sudden seizures 
to which the patient had been liable? In a 
state of heart like his, a little derangement 


of the circulation would be productive of | 


alarming symptoms. 

Dr. Rispon Bennett should consider the 
deposit as a lesion of nutrition, and that it 
might have depended, perhaps, on a morbid 
condition of the blood. He thought there 
was no evidence to show that inflammatory 
action had existed. Dr. Bennett further 
stated that in some cases of merely neurotic 
disease of the heart, he had found great ser- 
vice from the administration of aconite. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Friday, October 22, 1841. 


Dr. Quatn, President. 
HERNIA, 
Arter the election of new members and 
the announcement of presents, a paper was 
read by Mr, Peere, on Hernia, 


The sudden attacks he referred | 


STRANGULATED HERNIA, 


The author commenced by pointing out 
the necessity of bringing forward cases which 
showed the practical importance of bearing 
in mind the various difficulties likely to be 
met with in the treatment of diseases, but 
more particularly of hernia. He then re- 
lated a case of strangulated hernia in which 
the taxis being tried a portion of the contents 
of the tumour was reduced, but the symp- 
toms still continuing the operation was per- 
formed, It was found impossible, on divid- 
ing the usual seat of stricture, to return the 
contents, owing to firm and numerous adhe- 
|sions. The patient died in a few. days, 
having been slightly relieved by the opera- 
tion. Upon examination after death a small 
| portion of the ileum was found in a state of 
|sphacelus, having a constriction round its 
| circumference at its upper part. It occupied 
| its usual position in the abdomen. The 
parts still contained in the sac consisted of 
the sigmoid flexure of the colon, the meso- 
colon, with a large portion of omentum, all 
in an apparently healthy condition. The 
author then proceeded to point out the com- 
parative rarity of such cases, and the u- 
liarities in their nature and treatment, as 
well as the difficulty of forming a diagnosis, 
which could only be accomplished by a 
reference, first, to the formation of the swell- 
ing ; secondly, to its having been irreducible 
from the commencement ; thirdly, to its large 
size and shape ; fourthly, to the degree of 
impulse on coughing. He then commented 
on the peculiarities of the present case, viz., 
the progress of the intestine to a state of 
sphacelus, after it had been reduced by the 
| taxis, and the relief of the symptoms after the 
operation, the diseased condition still per- 
sisting. The author concluded by laying 
much stress on the propriety of proceeding to 
an early operation in cases of strangulated 
hernia, supporting his opinion by reference, 
first, to the present case ; and, secondly, to a 
statement of Mr. King, in which, of thirty- 
eight fatal cases of hernia, eight had 
died from the effects of the taxis; thirdly, 
to the uncertainty of the symptoms of stran- 
gulation, as well as the indefinite period at 
which mortification might occur, which was 
| found in several cases recorded by Larrey, 
Wilmer, Pott, Hey, Sir A. Cooper, and 
| Le Dran, to vary from two hours to seven- 
| teen days. 
| A short discussion then took place on the 
| subject of medical education, in which 
| Messrs. Peede, Thompson, and some other 
members, took part: after which 
| . Mr. Hearne related a case of fissure of 
| the ethmoid bone, produced by a riding-stick 
| forced through the nares, followed by inflam- 

mation of the brain and death. There was 
no displacement of the parts, 

Mr. J. Tuompson, in order to show how 
| different were the results of injuries to the 
| head, mentioned a case of extensive wound 
| of the scalp, attended with depression of the 
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skull, in which no bad symptoms supervened. 
This case also showed that a recourse to 
operative measures was not always required 
in fractures of the skull with depression. _ 

The Secretary (Mr. Robert Dendy), in 
support of the last argument, mentioned two 
cases of fracture with depression, in young 
subjects, in which no bad symptoms super- 
yened, and the depressed portions of bone 
spontaneously resumed their former place. 

The PrrsipeENT, in reference to injuries of 
the head, stated his belief that fractures of 
the base of the skull were not, as supposed 
to be, in all cases, fatal. In support of this 
opinion he quoted two cases: in one of which 
all the symptoms of fracture of the base of 
the skull were well marked, and the patient 
recovered; in the other, none of these symp- 
toms were present except a slight bleeding 
from the ear, yet the patient suddenly be- 
came comatose, and died within two hours. 
On examination, an extensive fissure of the 
base of the skull, and effusion of blood to 
the extent of four ounces. situated between 
the dura mater and bone, and proceeding 
from a ruptured branch of the middle menin- 
geal artery, were discovered. 

The meeting of the society on the 15th was 
taken up with general business. 





MEDICAL MEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


To the Medical Profession of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


GenTLEMEN,—The necessity for a reform 
in the medical institutions of the United 
Kingdom has had its able and consistent ad- 
vocates for a period of at least a quarter of a 
century ; it is only, however, within the last 
seven years that the defects in their consti- 
tution have been extensively felt, and almost 
universally acknowledged: neither has it 
been long generally known, that no less than 
nineteen bodies, or companies, chartered and 
licensed to confer degrees in the different de- 
partments of medicine and surgery, have at 
various times, and under various pretences, 
been called into existence. The promotion 
of science, and the protection of the public 
from the malpractices of ignorant and in- 
competent persons, have, for the most part, 
been the reasons assigned for their creation ; 
but unfortunately for the profession and for 
the community at large, these corporations, 
regardless of their paramount duties, have, 
without a single exception, perverted the 
powers intrusted to them for the public 
good to their own private purposes. 

To put an end to these anomalies, and to 
place the profession of medicine in that ex- 
alted position which its vast importance to 
national as well as to individual health and 
happiness entitles it to hold, associations 
embracing all ranks and classes of medical 
men have been formed in different paris of 
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the United Kingdom ; and, in furtherance of 
this object, these associations deemed it ex- 
pedient to appoint delegates, or representa- 
tives, to hold a conference in the metropolis. 
After the most mature and dispassionate 
consideration these delegates could bestow 
upon the subject, they almost unanimously 
arrived at the conclusion, that the existing 
chartered companies are equally unfit, unwill- 
ing, unworthy, and unable to direct, control, 
advance, and protect the honour and intérests 
of the profession ; and that it is essential to 
those interests, and to the welfare of the 
community at large, that a NATIONAL FACULTY, 
embracing a system of representation, uni- 
formity of education, and public examina- 
tion, should be instituted in their stead. 

In conformity with this conclusion, a Bill, 
having the above specified objects chiefly in 
view, was prepared and brought before the 
House of Commons; but when the time 
arrived for taking its provisions into con- 
sideration, the Bill was Burked, i. e., “ the 
house was counted out,” only thirty-three 
members being present ; and, to the everlast- 
ing disgrace of the late administration be it 
recorded, not one minister of the Crown was 
at his post. Had the subject for discussion 
been the propriety of conferring upon or refur- 
ing a place or pension to some despicable 
tool of the Government, or the defence of 
some new poor-law atrocity, the probability 
is that, on that very night, the treasury 
benches would have been crowded, and the 
house crammed to suffocation. Thus have 
the labours of our deputies been treated, not 
merely with indifference, but with premedi- 
tated and undisguised contempt. To serve 
our cause and to promote the interests of 
science, these gentlemen quitted their homes 
at great personal inconvenience and at con- 
siderable expense; but mortifying as has 
been the result, I rejoice that the experiment 
has been made, Every sincere well-wisher 
to medical reform must now be satisfied that 
there is not the slightest probability of a re- 
dress of our grievances, until we can acquire 
some power and influence in that house from 
whence our measure has been so contuma- 
ciously ejected. It is to endeavour to per- 
suade you to take steps for the advancement 
of this grand, this all-important object, that 
I once more address you. We may be as- 
sured that without our own representatives 
in the Commons House of Parliament, no 
substantial good will be effected. Would it 
not be well for us to follow the example set 
us by the other professions? The interests 
of the church, of the army, and of the navy, 
are fully represented ; even the mercantile 
and trading interests have their advocates 
and supporters: and what but our own su- 
pineness prevents us from having ours? I 
repeat, Gentlemen, that if you desire to 
maintain that rank and station to which you 
are entitled, physicians, surgeons, and ge- 
neral practitioners throughout the kingdom, 
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must unite, for the purpose of returning a 
certain number of members to the House of 
Commons, pledged to support, watch over, 
aad protect our interests. Had we been 
thus supported, the late Administration would 
not have dared to disregard our petitions for 
the redress of our manifold grievances, and 
our endeavours to procure a wise and efli- 
cient measure of medical reform: neither 
would the despots of Somerset-house have 
beem permitted to libel, plunder, and insult 
us. 

In the course of their inquiries, and in 
the performance of their duties, your dele- 
gates had frequent occasion to deplore the 
want of union and good faith amongst medi- 
cal men, and to observe that every advan- 
tage has been taken by our enemies of this 
absence of unanimity. For the future, let it 
be borne in mind that where there is no union 
there can be no strength: for want of union, 
we have had to encounter disaster and 
~defeat—for want of union and good faith 
one towards another, we have entailed deep 
disgrace and almost irremediable mischief 
upon ourselves. If we would ultimately 
prevail—if we would triamph over monopoly 
—if we would triumph over official imperti- 
nence—if we would obtain a triumph for 
science and humanity—we must be united. 
But, Gentlemen, victory is not to be achieved 
without some sacrifices. All party distinc- 
tions—all petty jealousies—all personal ani- 
mosities must be banished from amongst us— 
then with united heads, united hands, and 
united hearts, we may bid defiance to the 
machinations of our enemies, 

In conclusion, I would particularly wish 
to address a few words to the junior mem- 
bers of the profession—to those who, as it 
is termed, “ are about to settle themselves in 
the world.” Let these young men be care- 
ful lest they suffer themselves to become the 
witless instruments of the designing, the 
selfish, and the malignant: let them espe- 
cially beware that they be not persuaded to 
act towards others as they would not that 
others should act towards them. In too 
many instances have they been made tools 
of under the new poor-law despotism, in 
order to compel the established and ex- 
perienced practitioner to enter into injurious 
and ruinous engagements—they have been 
the medium through which it has been 
sought to humble the profession in the dust, 
Before they lend themselves to purposes so 
base, let them ask themselves these few 
simple questions :—W ould they, after having 
by years of industry and honourable com- 
petition succeeded in establishing themselves 
in a comfortable practice, surrounded by 
their wives and families, with a fair prospect 
of retiring after a few more years of toil and 
care from the arduous duties of their profes- 
sion upon a competency, would they like to 
have those prospects blighted by having 
young men thrust into their localities by 
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poor-law despots and their underlings, and 
endeavouring to insinuate themselves into 
their private practice by charging half their 
prices? What is now the case of the senior 
practitioner will one day be theirs. Before 
they stoop to means so abject, purposes so 
base, let them pause, for by so doing they will 
but cover themselves with infamy, and heap 
coals of fire upon their own heads. I have the 
honour to subscribe myself, Gentlemen, your 
obedient humble servant, 
James BepinerieLp, M.D. 
Stowmarket, Oct. 8, 1841. 





PARTIAL FRACTURE 
OF THE 
FEMUR, AND CURVATURE OF THE 
FOREARM BONES. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—I hope you will insert the following 
cases, illustrative of partial fracture of the 
femur, and mere curvature of the radius and 
ulna, with the accompanying remarks. This 
is a subject of intrinsic importance to the 
profession, and in my opinion should be cri- 
tically discussed and inquired into before 
bringing it to a conclusion. I remain, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

Mattsew H. Gisson, Surgeon. 

10, Adelphi-street, Glasgow, 

Oct, 22, 1841. 





Case 1, Partial Fracture of Femur.— 
James Smith, aged sixteen months, of a thin, 
weakly, delicate constitution, was brought 
to me on the 16th of September, 1840. The 
parents stated the child had been in charge 
of a young girl, who had let him fall out of 
her arms on the ground, Upon inspection, I 
found the thigh-bone, as I thought, com- 
pletely fractured; on a more careful and 
minute examination, however, I came to the 
conclusion that the fracture was incomplete, 
in other words, partial. My reasons for 
thinking so were, there were no crepitus, no 
displacement of the ends of the bones (I may 
meution here, that to satisfy myself con- 
fidently of the fact, an attempt was made to 
displace the ends of thebones, but I could not 
without using culpable force), no shortening 
of the limb ; the heel and toes were perpen- 
dicularly straight, and the limb could be 
bent like a hinge, outwards and inwards, 
easily ; not so, however, backwards and for- 
wards, On making straight the extremity, 
it remained so fora little, but on the least 
movement (for the infant could move it a 
little) it inclined inwards; the limb bent 
convexly on its outer aspect, the seat of the 
fracture. Being satisfied as to its nature, I 
encircled the limb first with a bandage of 
thin cotton cloth, and laid it in a thick piece 
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of pasteboard, previously soaked in water, 
an moulded to the leg, lined with fine 
carded cotton-wool, enveloping the whole 
with another bandage. The child, by means 
of nutritious diet and wine, did well, and 
could use the limb as well as the other in 
three or four weeks. In this case the tume- 
faction was but slight. 

Case 2. Curvature of Radius and Ulna,— 
Peter Simpson, aged six years, slender 
make, but of a lively nature, was brought to 
me, 20th of June, 1839, with a broken arm, 
as his father supposed. On taking a cursory 
view of the general aspect of the arm, its ap- 
pearance denoted very great curvature in- 
deed. Making a rigid examination, I could 
not detect one symptom of fracture, either 
partial or complete ; an attempt was, there- 
fore, made tu straighten it, by a slow and 
gradual extension, which was effected, not, 
however, without very great pain. There 
was some tumefaction. The arm was en- 
circled with a bandage, and a splint ap- 
plied. 

June 26. Bandages became loosened, and 
finding no pain or inconvenience in the arm, he 
refused to have the bandages reapplied. The 
extremity is perfectly straight, and the tume- 
faction almost gone. A piece of flannel was 
wrapped about it by the mother, and he was 
dismissed. 

July 12. The mother called upon me to- 
day with the boy, to ascertain “ if anything 
could be done for Peter’s arm, as it was 
crooked.” On looking at it, it presented a 
very much curved appearance: he has per- 
fect use of the arm, however, and only feels 
it disagreeable from its shape. Considering 
that neither natural nor artificial means would 
a of any avail, she was advised not to inter- 
ere, 

On the recital of these two cases I beg to 
make a few observations. Dr. Mantell, in 
your last Number (Oct. 16), in the place 
allotted to correspondents, appears to have 
replied to my communication in your former 
Number, and attempts to confute what I 
have therein stated. He says that the first 
case just now cited “was clearly a simple 
transverse fracture of the femur, with dis- 
placement ;” and, thinking to prove his asser- 
tion, he quotes one of the diagnostic symptoms 
given by me of partial fracture, namely, 
—* The great facility of bending the bone at 
that part‘ backwards and forwards, or out- 
wards and inwards, as the fracture may be.” 
Now, I hold, and will still maintain, that in 
true “ partial fracture” that is one of the 
grand diagnostic symptoms. Why, were ita 
transverse, complete fracture, you could 
turn the bone in all directions, and displace 
the fractured ends too; but not so here: in 
this case there was no rubbing or crepitus, 
caused by the ends of the fractured bone ; 
ho turning in or out of the toes; no bend- 
ing backwards or forwards of the limb; 
there was some movement of the limb ; and 
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it was neither shorter nor longer: in fact, 
the extremity presented nothing abnormal, 
further than when the child attempted to 
moye it when crying it got bent, as I had re~ 
marked before, by the action of the adductor 
muscles of the thigh. I have seen a good 
number of fractures in my day, and from 
what I have experienced, neither Dr. Man- 
tell nor any one else will convince me to the 
contrary. 

Respecting the second case, of the “ per- 
fect devil” (Peter Simpson), I am astonished 
that Dr, Mantell has so far erred as to think 
for one moment that that case was one of 
simple, complete fracture: he might as well 
say it was compound! Where, in all the 
world, I would ask, could a boy, and a 
“ perfect devil” to boot, with a completely 
fractured ulna and radius, use his arm and, 
in a manner, well, in four or five days? This 
very circumstance should convince one that 
it was one of impossibility, A boy, playing 
about with a broken forearm, and well in a 
few days! Impossible. To make any fur- 
ther comments on Dr. Mantell’s extracts 
would take up much more space in your 
Journal than there is any occasion for ; 
suffice it to say, that the cases in full are 
now before the public—they can judge for 
themselves. 





PARTIAL FRACTURE OF THE 
RADIUS. 
DR. MANTELL’S REPLY. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—Very reluctantly I beg to offer a few 
remarks in reply to the strictures of Mr. 
Camden and Mr. Prowse. When these 
gentlemen have seen a decided case of par- 
tial fracture of the radius, they will, I am 
persuaded, be convinced of the accuracy of 
my statements, and the propriety of my sug- 
gestions: at present they are, according to 
their own showing, in the condition of Lord 
Byron’s philosopher :— 

“Who saw with his own eyes the moon was 
round ; 

Was quite as certain that the earth was square; 

For he had journey’d fifty miles, and found 

No proof that it was circular anywhere !” 

They have no right to assume that my 
remarks referred either to the bending of 
flexible bones, or to curvature produced by 
mollities ossium, in a scrofulous monkey! I 
repeat, that my observations related only to 
partial fracture of the radius, which, in 
comparison with complete fracture and mere 
curvature, is a very rare accident, The ob- 
ject of my communication was to show that 
when (as is commonly the case) in injuries 
of this nature the bone is so firmly fixed in 
a bent position that it cannot be reduced by 
moderate extension and pressure, it is alike 
improper and unnecessary to employ such a 
M 2 
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degree of force as may incur the risk of pro- 
ducing complete fracture, and must inflict 
much needless injury and suffering, since the 
normal form of the limb will be ultimately 
restored. The integrity of the ulna renders 
the support of a splint unnecessary and inex- 
pedient. 

The treatment of the accidents related by 
Mr. Camden and Mr. Prowse was that 
which every. skilful surgéon would have 
adopted ; but those injuries were not partial 
fractures of the radius, and are, therefore, 
quite irrelevant to the question at issue. 
With these remarks, I close my corre- 
spondence on a subject which has already 
encroached too much on the pages of THe 
Lancet and the patience of its readers. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 

Gipeon ALceRNoN MANTELL. 

Crescent Lodge, Clapham Common, 

Oct. 27, 1841. 





CASE OF DISLOCATION 
OF THE 
HEAD OF THE THIGH BONE, 


BACKWARDS OR INTO THE ISCHIATIC NOTCH, 


By F. W. Prrrock, Esq., M.R.C.S., &c. 
Sellinge. 


Georce Soe, etat. 55, a short spare man, 
labourer, in the employ of Mr. Marchant, of 
Otterpool, in the parish of Lympne, met with 
the above accident by a fall from a horse, on 
Thursday, October 7th. After his removal 
home, and three hours from the time of the 
accident happening, he was examined by 
Mr. Fagg, Mr. Le Gros, and myself: with 
but little difficulty, we came to the conclu- 
Sion that the case was one of dislocation of 
the head of the thigh bone, backwards, the 
distinguishing signs being as follows: the 
hip of the left side was flattened, the tro- 
chanter major could not be felt in its natural 
position, but fully an inch posterior to that 
and slightly upwards. On rotating the limb, 
which was done with great difficulty, the 
head of the bone, although very indistinctly, 
could be just felt in the situation of the ischi- 
atic notch ; the knee was very much inverted 
and a little flexed; the limb shorter by an 
inch than the opposite, and the toes resting 
on the upper surface of the ball of the great 
toe of the right foot. Every attempt at rota- 
tion caused severe pain, the head of the bone 
appearing as it were locked. After we had 
placed the patient on a table, and adjusted 
the pulleys, we gave him tartar emetic, which 
soon producing its effect, we commenced the 
extension, and gradually kept it up for an 
hour and a half, with the assistance of the 
towel, when, failing in reduction, we deter- 
mined upon allowing some days to intervene 
before we made a secondtrial. Keeping the 
patient in bed on low diet ; no unfavourable 
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symptoms occurred, and the case became 
more plainly marked than before, for the 
muscles were so relaxed that the brim of the 
acetabulum could be defined, and the head 
of the bone distinctly felt in the situation of 
the ischiatic notch: nine days having now 
elapsed, I requested the assistance of my 
friends, Mr. Fagg, Mr. Le Gros, and Mr. 
Tyson, We placed the patient in a warm 
bath, and allowed him to remain there until 
he was faint; when, removing him to the 
table, and administering the tartar emetic, I 
adjusted the pulleys, and gave them in charge 
to Mr. Le Gros: extension was now gradu- 
ally kept up for twenty-five minutes, when, 
with my hand placed over the trochanter, I 
could feel it advance, and the head of the 
bone following, appeared to be jerked into 
the acetabulum. Upon relaxing extension, 
both legs were found to be of the same 
length. 

Remarks.—The accident in this case oc- 
curred from the man’s sitting sideways on 
his master’s horse, and been suddenly thrown 
upon the hip of the right side, the left knee 
at the same time coming in contact with the 
ground: a snap was immediately felt by 
Sole, who supposed his thigh was fractured. 
The dislocation backwards, is commonly 
described as being detected with difficulty ; 
in this case, a slight muscular frame and 
deficient in obesity, facilitated our examina- 
tion, and enabled us to ascertain with cer- 
tainty the nature of the accident ; from first to 
last, the limb altered not in position, the in- 
version of the limb was very great, much 
more so than is given either in the description 
or the figure in Sir Astley’s work ; the pa- 
tella of the left knee facing the inner side of 
the right leg. When we accomplished the 
reduction of the dislocation, our line of ex- 
tension was the upper third of the sound 
thigh, and considerably upwards, the patient 
lying on his right side. The distance be- 
tween the two fixed points was ten feet ; one 
of the staples being a foot, the other six feet 
from the ground. The body of the patient 
was considerably begt, in order to secure the 
pelvis more effectually ; and the belt was 
so adjusted as to be below the anterior 
superior spinous process of the ilium, A 
case of the same kind occurred in this neigh- 
bourhood about nine years ago, which my 
friend Mr. Fagg attended in consultation : 
the first attempt at reduction failing; the 
second, at the termination of ten days, was 
successful, 





THE IMPOSTOR CAVANAGH. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sir,—Having by request attended the re- 
lease of Barnard Cavanagh, who has under- 
gone a voluntary confinement of ten days and 
nights without, it is said, using any nourish- 
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ment, I send to you, as the most acknow- 
ledged editorial organ for the detection of 
physiological imposition, the following re- 
marks on the subject, if you think them 
worthy of being recorded in Tue Lancer. 
B. Cavanagh, after the death of his mother, 
had an attack of typhus, since which period, 
nearly six years ago, he is said to have ab- 
stained entirely from all food, drink, or any 
sort of nourishment. This power of fasting 
being doubted, on Tuesday, the 12th of Oc- 
tober, he volunteered to be locked up, to 
prove the correctness of his assertion. 

In the forenoon of that day he was put into 
a second-floor room, wherein was a bed, a 
table, three Roman Catholic religious books, 
a Bible, a chair, and a pair of scissors to 
clip his beard. There was no chamber uten- 
sil, or any other furniture, and water was 
permitted. The bed was examined, the 
doors, windows, chimneys, &c. were sealed, 
but not all with the same seal; the room 
was locked, and the doors sealed, but not the 
key-holes, and the key-hole in one dcor was 
large enough to admit the tube of a small 
stomach-pump. On Thursday, the 21st 


inst., he was to have been liberated at one, 
p-m., but Dr. Blundell, who possessed the 
key, did not attend. At twenty minutes 
past three, p.m., a locksmith picked the lock, 
and the prisoner was examined. 

I ought to remark, however, that the gen- 
tleman in whose lodgings he had been con- 


fined opened the investigation, by saying, “ I 
hope no gentleman present will conceive that 
J am in collusion with this man; if he says 
so he is arascal; and I positively assert that 
no nourishment could have been given to 
him without my knowledge.” There were 
present upwards of twenty medical gentle- 
men, some gentlemen of the press, a chemist, 
&c. The seals were declared to have been 
untouched, and the experiment of taking 
leaden impressions of them, when shown, 
was scouted. The open key-hole, how- 
ever, was admitted to be an omission. 
There was ‘no smell of ammonia in the 
room, nor any feculent matter found. His 
cotton shirt was very clean, if it had actu- 
ally been worn for ten days, and slept in: 
he says he seldom perspires. The doors of 
the room were objectionable also, having 
space sufticient under either to have thrust 
in aslice of gelatine, ora cake. One of the 
doors communicated with the bed-room of 
the gentleman in whose lodgings he was 
confined, and who says he is connected with 
the Times newspaper. 

The man Cavanagh is a meagre Irishman, 
about thirty years of age, of clownish look 
and address, pitted with the small-pox. He 
has a whitish tongue; weak pulse, about 76; 
dry skin ; there was cerumen in the ears and 
secretion in the nose. He was made to 
breathe on lime-water, and a copious depo- 
sition of carbonate of lime was formed ; and 
as it appears that he does not lose weight, I 
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ask what weight of carbonic acid gas would 
be evolved from the lungs in six years? His 
hands were tolerably clean, and also his skin. 
The testes and penis are not fully developed. 
He looks silly; is illiterate, but answers 
questions rationally ; he says he sleeps well, 
and that he is in good health. He does not 
feel any inclination for food, and has no ob- 
jection to be locked up again. His object in 
making this exhibition, I understand, is to 
collect money for building a Roman Catholic 
church, but I did not listen much to his mi- 
raculous averments. 

The sealing and locking do not, I con- 
ceive, afford any proof of his fasting. The 
statement of the gentleman in whose lodgings 
he is (for it is at an ironmonger’s shop), is far 
more forcible, that a man must be a “* rascal” 
to suspect it: this, of course, is unanswer- 
able. Of the spectators, some expressed 
their conviction of the truth of the statement, 
but the majority, I suspect, and myself 
among the number, remained sceptical. An 
artist present requested and obtained a sketch 
of the man of miracle. Vir. 





ELECTION OF A DARK-CELL PHYSICIAN 
AT THE 


SURREY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—As I am one of the many who abhor 
the “ dark-cell” system in lunatic asylums, 
and take for what they are worth the “two 
eminent physicians,” et hoc genus omne, who 
figured at the late exposure at Bethlem, I 
cannot but express my regret that the elec- 
tive Solons on the south side of the Thames 
did not, in their appointment of a visiting 
physician to the Surrey County Asylum, a 
short time since, imitate their confréres on 
the Middlesex side, and induct into the 
office somebody whose participation in the 
light of modern truths, whose professional 
zeal, and whose hearty benevolence might 
have held out the hope that an institutio’. so 
modern and so important would not be 
allowed to fall into the system of acknow- 
ledged errors which has been so disgraceful 
to our science, and so detrimental to the wel- 
fare of those whose fortune it may be to 
labour under cerebral disease. 

Sir Alexander Morrison was the pre- 
elected doctor, and it would be superfluous 
to speculate on the amount of good or evil 
which is likely to accrue from the profes- 
sional services of one of the “ two eminent 
physicians.” Among the other “ unsuspect- 
ing” candidates was Dr. Barry, of Rich- 
mond, and, I believe, the only one who had 
a chance. But I could have forewarned 
him of the issue,for I know the frowsy elec- 
tive body who have thus evidenced their re- 
pugnance to light and leniency. I am not 
personally acquainted with either the suc- 
cessful or the unsuccessful candidate, but 
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from what I have learnt, I think there are 
good grounds for believing that by the recent 
proceedings an efficient, intelligent, and be- 
nevolent officer has been lost in Dr. Barry to 
the institution. 

That you, Sir, may be instrumental in 
converting the old MAbHovuses into modern 
HCSPITALS, for the cure and care of invalids, 
and into SCHOOLS FOR TEACHING A VERY IN- 
TERESTING AND IMPORTANT BRANCH OF ME- 
DICAL EDUCATION, and that you may be 
always ready and willing to help, in your 
powerful way, to aid the few who are for 
doing right, against the many who are, from 
mere habit and prejudice, for doing wrong, 
is the hope of an old reader of Tue Lancet, 
who subscribes himself 

Q, in CLAPHAM. 

October 8, 1841. 





FINAL REMARKS OF MR. BODINGTON. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—I should not have again claimed 
your indulgence, had not the last note of the 
* Looker-on”’ contained a cool but malicious 
attack, intended to damage my private cha- 
racter in the estimation of your readers; he 
speaks of the “temper, style, and habits,” 
of Mr. Bodington: the “ Looker-on” should 
know that the same susceptibility of tempera- 
ment which would lead a man to express, in 
indignant terms, his feelings towards one 
who had had the temerity to attack his mo- 
tives and principles of conduct, after the 
manner of the “ Looker-on,”” when he charged 
the proprietors of “ private asylums” with 
various sins, and, amongst the rest, with 
“keeping their patients unduly under their 
charge, for the sake of the profit ;” and that 
in a widely-circulated Journal, screening him- 
self, at the same time, under a fictitious sig- 
nature, might, under a different kind of ex- 
citement, moved by far other feelings, be the 
best adapted to feel for, to sympathise with, 
and treat with kindness and humanity, the 
“bereft of reason.” Therefore it does not 
follow that because the “ Looker-on,” in the 
abuse of his rational faculties, has been 
treated with severity, that they who are not 
accountable for their actions should receive 
similar treatment. It was anything but 
“>miable” in the “ Looker-on”’ to cast forth 
such an inuendo. 

Then, as to the “ style,” why the “ occa- 
sion” begets the style ; when the “ Looker- 
on” issued his charges and condemnations 
against the private asylums, was not his 
style jaunty, vain, and shallow, and, there- 
fore, necessarily productive, for its correc- 
tion, of a style severe andsharp? But what 
does he mean by talking of Mr. Bodington’s 
“habits?” What does he know of them? 
This is a very “unkind cut,” indeed, and 
worthy of the “ Looker-on.” Why, they are 
best known to those around me, and I am 
not conscious that they are much inferior to 
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those of the generality of men, though I have 
nothing to boast of, and J could recount some 
“ habits” which I have not, but with which 
the “ Looker-on” is perfectly familiar. I 
shall have great pleasure, indeed, if ever the 
time should arrive when I can have the op- 
portunity of looking on the “ Looker-on,” 
undisguised, and refer to the subject matter 
of this correspondence viva voce ; which he 
fairly promises me shail be the case when- 
ever an inquiry is made before “a proper 
tribunal :”’ until when, I move,—and I hope 
the “ Looker-on” will second it,—that this 
dispute be adjourned. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 
Georce BoprneTon. 
October 26, 1841. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
REPLY OF MR, CURREY TO MR. HOLT. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—Mr. B. W. Holt’s statement, as he 
says, of the true facts of the case contained 
in my supposed (?) account of the treatmeat 
of my son in Westminster Hospital, con- 
firms more strongly the opinion I had formed, 
that although great care and attention, in 
some respects, may have been paid, he was 
not as skilfully treated in others as he might 
have been. Mr. Holt states, that his leg 
was secured with the “admirable junks,” 
&c. &c., “ and that it was thought by all pre- 
sent an utter impossibility for the leg to be 
moved ;” and he concludes by stating, 
“ T never had a case which gave me so much 
trouble, as I can prove, from sheer necessity 
having set and reset that child’s leg more than 
twenty times! At intervals it made such 
maniacal screeches, as to prevent the other 
patients getting any rest.” The unhappy 
boy’s sufferings, no doubt, caused him so to 
do. Is surgical mechanism at so low an 
ebb, I ask, that nothing could be contrived 
to secure his limb in a proper’ manner? I 
cannot believe it is so. How do surgeons 
manage in adult lunatic cases? Mr. Holt 
passes over the trifling circumstance of Mr. 
Guthrie’s name having been affixed to the 
boy’s bed-head for nine weeks! Was not 
Mr. Guthrie his superior? and does he wish 
it to be supposed that he took the respon- 
sibility on himself of setting my boy’s leg 
twenty times without consulting that gentle- 
man, when he found his junks, &c. failed? 
When passing the board, the chairman asked 
me if the child was fit to go out? I an- 
swered, “ Mr. Holt says he is;” and I 
imagined that all was correct, as the leg was 
bandaged up. If superior surgeons in 
hospitals do not look after their patients, 
particularly when their names are affixed to 
their beds, do they not neglect their duty? 
I remain, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

Gerorce Currey. 

5, Granby-place, New-cut, Lambeth. 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, October 30, 1841. 


Tne proceedings of the last anniversary 
meeting of the British Mepican Assecta- 
TION, which are reported at considerable 
length in the pages of the current Number 
of our Journal, will be read with much inte- 
rest. The spirit of medical reform is alive 
and stirring, and the advocates of that great 
cause rely upon its justice as the best and 
surest foundation for their future success, 





Ar the conclusion of the remarks which 
we published in the last Number of Tue 
Lancet, at pages 127, 8, 9, we again inserted 
a copy of the 28th secticn of the Apothe- 
caries’ Act, for the purpose of showing what 
were its provisions relative to the trade or 
business of chemists and druggists, and we 
endeavoured to elucidate the subject by 
citing such facts, and making such refer- 
ences, as we considered were best calculated 
to promote that object. We are rejoiced to 
find that our views are supported by the opi- 
nions of the profession, and we do not recol- 
lect at any period since the first publication 
of this Journal, in October, 1823, any dis- 
cussion that has created a more lively sensa- 
tion amongst the general body of our profes- 
sional readers. 

Amidst the disputes and conflicts which 
arise in agitating for reforms and changes in 
systems of government, it is a real pleasure, 
and one, probably, that is felt by those per- 
sons only who pursue the path of public 
duty, apart from private and sordid interests, 
to be enabled to bestow praise upon a public 
body whose proceedings have often been, for 
the most part, severely, and, we think, even 
now, not unjustly, condemned. It is equally | 
the duty ofa public journalist to censure or to 
applaud, according to the honest convictions 
of his mind. It should be not less his care 
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mises on which either the praise or the blame 
isto be based. The Apothecaries’ Company 
for a long series of years had, in our opinion, 
deserved the censure of every independent 
medical journalist, and we cannot accuse 
ourselves of the crime of having withheld 
that censure. Shall we now, then, refuse 
praise when it is so well merited by that 
body? On the contrary, we bestow it witha 
degree of pleasure which was never felt by 
us when we inflicted upon them the bitter 
reproaches that were consequent on their 
neglect of duty to the licentiates, and to the 
interests and well-being of the public. 
Away, then, with past animosities and dis- 
sensions, and let us endeavour, by calling up 
the aid of the profession, to invigorate and 
strengthen the Company in its efforts to put 
down, by the strong arm of the law, all the 
unqualified pretenders to medical rights and 
skill. The Act of 1815 has assumed a new 
form. Hitherto, it has been viewed by 
many as an useless document, or even as an 
instrument of mischief. By several it has 
been felt to be a law of oppression and in- 
justice, and the earlier decisions of the Judges 
against surgeons and physicians, while the 
unqualified druggist was allowed to prac- 
tise with impunity, were regarded as offences 
against common sense and justice, which few 
honest hearts could tolerate. Men of rank 
and medical education were prosecuted by 
the Company, while the uneducated pre- 
tender revelled in success and luxury. What 
respect could be felt for a law which per- 
mitted such proceedings and omissions? 
The statute itself, and the administration of 
its provisions, were alike doomed to obloquy 
and disgrace. No other result could be ex- 
pected. The indignation of the licentiates 
was the inevitable result of the worse than 
apathy of their worshipful rulers. As ho- 
nourable and just men, the licentiates felt 
that they could not sanction the prosecution 
of regularly-educated surgeons and physi- 
cians for practising as apothecaries, when 
no proceedings of equal rigour were taken 
against druggists, who, besides not possessing 





to investigate, patiently, in all cases, the pre- 


the licence, had received no medical education. 
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Of such a course of policy it could hardly 
be said that it was otherwise than technical, 
mean, pettifogging,—the substance having, in 
fact, been forsaken for the pursuit of the 
shadow. In framing the law, Parliament, 
doubtless, intended that the public should 
be protected against the unqualified prac- 
titioner, and no importance would have been 
attached to the possession of the licence, if 
the Legislature could then have hit upon any 
more expeditious, more effectual, or less ex- 
pensive formality. Still, as we have already 
said, the legal advisers of the Company 
were placed in doubt and difficulty, by the 
circumstances which had led to the introduc- 
tion of the 28th section of the Act. 

Shall we state at whose instigation that 
Yes. It isa fact 
which ought not to be omitted from history. 
The leading members of the College of Phy- 
sicians of that day were the guilty parties. 


section was introduced ? 


It is well known that the 28th section was 
the result of a compromise between the pro- 
moters of the Bill, the Fellows of the College 
who professed to be neutral, and the retail 
chemists and druggists, who were the oppo- 
After twenty-four 
years have elapsed, it appears that the bonds 


nenis of the measure. 


which that compromise fabricated have been 
snapped asunder, and the Company now 
find, fortunately for them and the community, 
that they are ina position to prosecute the 
unqualified pretender to medical skill, as 
of 
It is of no import- 


well as the highly-qualified graduates 
medical Universities. 
ance now to determine whether design or 
It 
is enough for the profession to know that it 


accident has produced this happy result. 


has been achieved, and that the Company 
may henceforth act against all unqualified 
persons who violate the law, with a giant’s 
strength, in comparison with the infantile 
efforts which they could have made at an 
earlier age of the statute. 

On considering and reviewing the whole 
of this subject, we feel confident that the 
Company was more embarrassed by the cir- 
cumstances which led to the introduction of 
the 28th section of the Act, than by the words 
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of that clause. If the terms of that section 
had been considered with reference only to 
their effect upon the operation of the general 
measure, what doubt could have arisen on the 
subject? The protection to tbe chemist and 
druggist extends, by a precise designation, 
to his trade or business. An examination 
of the 5th section of the Act will show that 
his continuing even to dispense the prescrip- 
tions of legally-authorised physicians, with- 
out possessing the licence of the Company, 
can only be done in conformity with a very 
liberal construction of the Act. Had there 
been no 28th section, the prescriptions of 
physicians could not have been prepared by 
chemists and druggists without a violation of 
the law. On this point no doubt can be 
entertained by any person who is competent 
to form an opinion on the question. In the 
5th section the words are, “ to prepare with 
“ exactness, and to dispense, such medicines 
“as may be directed for the sick by any 
“ physician lawfully licensed to practise 
“ by the President and Commonalty of the 
“ Faculty of Physicians in London, or by 
“either of the two Universities of Oxford 
“ and Cambridge.” In the 28th section the 
words are, that “ nothing in this Act con- 
“ tained shail extend, or be construed to ex- 
“ tend, to prejudice, or in any way to affect 
“the trade or business of a chemist and 
“druggist in the buying, preparing, com- 
“ pounding, dispensing, and vending of 
“ drugs, medicines, and medical compounds, 
“ wholesale and retail.” 

The words quoted from these two sections 
present a very curious and an interesting view 
of the law. It will be seen, that although 
in the 5th section, wherein a description is 
given of the duty of every person using or 
exercising the art or mystery of an apothe- 
cary, a distinct reference is made to dis- 
pensing medicines under the direction of 
legally-authorised physicians, in the 28th 
section there is no such reference,—not a 
word respecting dispensing by direction of 
any authorised medical authority, but a che- 
mist and druggist is to carry on his trade or 
business in the buying, preparing, compound- 
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ing, dispensing, and vending of drugs, medi- 
cines, and medical compounds, wholesale and 
retail. 

If care be not taken by chemists and drug- 
gists—if they push their assumed rights too 
far,—it is not difficult to perceive that they 
may become embroiled to a very great extent 
in the meshes of the law. The dispensing of 
the prescriptions of physicians is a point 
quite apart from the medical practice in 
which druggists are too well known to have 
engaged. But let us take this point for a 
moment, in its simple bearings, with refer- 
ence to prosecutions by the Company :— 

A physician—a highly-educated graduate 
of an university—is in practice as a surgeon 
and an apothecary, without the licence of the 
Company. He is called upon to dispense 
the prescriptions of legally-authorised physi- 
cians. He violates the law by his compli- 
ance. He is prosecuted. The penalties are 
recovered. 

Take the second case :—A druggist, having 
received no medical education, but who exer- 
cises, according to the terms of the Act, the 
mystery of an apothecary, so far as to under- 
take to prepare and dispense medicines 
according to the direetions of legally-autho- 
rised physicians, violates the law, by com- 
pounding the prescription inaccurately, or in 
some other manner. He is prosecuted. What 
is his defence? That he is not an apothe- 
cary. 

Would such a plea avail him? We may 
learn this sooner than some expect. It would, 
indeed, be a strange state of things if such 
a defence could be successful. The physi- 
cian who acts as an apothecary, but who 
does not profess so to act, is subjected to the 
penalties. The druggist who to the same 
extent acts as an apothecary, claims exemp- 
tion on the plea that the law does not apply 
to him, 

No one can read the account of the motion 
for a new trial in the case of the Company v. 
Greenovcn, which was reported in Tue 
Lancet of June 5th of the present year, with- 
out feeling perfectly satisfied that the Judges 
f the Court of Queen’s Bench are beginning 
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to appreciate the difficulties which have been 
connected with this subject, and to give to the 
Act of 1815 its most enlarged interpretation, 
with reference to the powers which the 
Society of Apothecaries can exercise in para- 
lysing and putting down all unlicensed me- 
dical practitioners. In the fourth number of 
the Pharmaceutical Journal (October, 1841,) 
—«a work which manifests considerable abi- 
lity on the part of its conductor, and is 
written in a very candid spirit,—it is de- 
clared, that the case of Mr. Greenovcu 
is not considered by the Editor to be at all 
“applicable to chemists and druggists in ge- 
neral.” This is an unfortunate declaration, 
considering the statement which was made 
in Court by Mr. Watson, Mr. Greenoucn’s 
Mr. Justice Witttams on that 
occasion asked Mr. Watson “ in which way 
he said the defendant acted.” What was 
the reply of the defendant’s counsel? 

Mr. Watson: “ I say he held himself out 
“ as a chemist and druggist, and as nothing 
“ else, my Lord.” 

Subsequently, Lord Denman remarked, 
that “ at all events there was a priméa-facie 
“ case, and that it was for the defendant to 
“take himself out of the Act.” And Mr. 
Justice Pattison concluded by saying, “ I 
* don’t see the least possibility of doubt in 
“ this case, unless it can be said that an ape- 
“ thecary and a chemist mean the same thing, 
“ whereas the Act distinctly negatives that,” 

Thus it would appear that the Judges are 


advocate. 


fully prepared to carry out the law, and pre- 
vent, so far as may be possible, the further 
increase of human misery, and the further 
sacrifice of life, by checking the unreasonable 
and dishonest proceedings of persons who 
pretend that they are competent to execute 
the functions which legitimately belong to 
the first class of medical practitioners. We 
learn from the Pharmaceutical Journal 
that the chemists and druggists still hold 
the question to be an undecided one, The So- 


ciety of Apothecaries, then, ought not to relax 
in their vigour, but should take the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pharmaceutical Society 
as a candid and honourable challenge 





to a further investigation of the subject in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. In the mean- 
time we would recommend a conreRence to be 
held between the Society of Apothecaries and 
some influential legally-qualified general prac- 
titioners, both entering into a full exposition 
of their views. If ata subsequent period the 
Council of the Pharmaceutical Society should 
be willing to become parties to a similar con- 
ference, we cannot believe that any objection 
would be offered to their so doing. Un- 
licensed medical practice has become a 
question of vital importance to the commu- 
nity. Under the present system, death and 
disease stalk abroad in every street. Par- 
liament has refused to interfere and give 
further protection. The Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench have already ex- 
pressed a very strong opinion that druggists 
cannot act as apothecaries without violating 
the law, and on that ground they made a rule 
absolute for a new trial in a case where a 
verdict had been given for the defendant on 
the plea that the 28th section of the Act al- 
lowed him to exercise the functions of an apo- 
thecary while he was calling himself a“ che- 
mist-and-druggist.” The Society of Apothe- 
caries fought in the late contest with vigour 
and ability. All these things are encourag- 
ing, and lead us to hope that while we still, 
with unabated energy, wage the great battle 
of medical reform, and make the instruments 
of our warfare resound within the walls of 
Parliament, there is already in existence a 
statute which, if it be fully and vigorously 
carried out, will go far to put down unquali- 
fied medical practitioners in every part of 
England and Wales. 

Amongst the multitude of communications 
which we have received on this subject, we 
insert the letter of a correspondent, “ Me- 
picus,” and a copy of the printed circular by 
which it was accompanied, issued by Mr. 
Curtine, the 
Stowmarket. 
to be a fit subject for a prescription, and it 
might be useful to him and the public if he 
were made to take a few bitter pills in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. We commend him 


“ prescribing-chemist,” of 
Mr. Currine appears himself 
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forthwith to the notice of the medical prac- 
titioners of his neighbourhood, and to the 
Society of Apothecaries. 





PRESCRIBING CHEMISTS.—COUN. 
TER-PRACTICE. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer, 


Sir,—The profession is much indebted to 
you for the calm and clear exposition of the 
evils produced by prescribing chemists, which 
formed the subject of your two last leaders ; 
and I trust you will continue the subject 
until you arouse the guardians of the profes- 
sion to a proper sense of the duty which 
devolves upon them to act as public prose- 
cutors in all cases where the law is infringed 
upon, either by the prescribing chemist or 
by any other uneducated quack or ignorant 
pretender to the practice of medicine. It is 
my firm and unbiassed opinion, that the evil 
has increased so much, and has assumed a 
form so injurious to the health of the public, 
and the welfare of the medical profession, 
that the most serious consequences must be 
the result of any further trifling with the subd- 
ject, or a continuance of that apathy which 
the profession too often entertains when its 
vital interests are concerned. 

As Parliament has hitherto declined to 
enact any further laws to protect the profes- 
sion, or, at all events, has deferred its consi- 
deration of the subject, it becomes a question 
whether prosecutions might not be success- 
fully undertaken under the law as laid down 
in the “Apornecaries’ CoMPANY versus 
Greenovcn.” Butupon whom ought the onus 
of prosecuting to fall? Not, certainly, upon 
individuals, The Apothecaries’ Company 
refuse, in the vast majority of cases, to take 
up the matter. What, then, is the best 
course to pursue? 3 The Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association (of which I ama 
member) might effect much good were a por- 
tion of its 1300/. per annum devoted to the pro- 
tection of the interests of the profession ; but 
instead of doing anything so laudable as 
this, the council of the society very coolly 
spend the funds in the publication of a jour- 
nal which was not wanted, and which most 
assuredly is of very little value. 

What, then, I again ask, is to be done? 
There is only one course left, and that is, for 
the profession to take the matter into its own 
hands. Let asociety be formed for the ex- 
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press purpose of carrying out the law 
against all unqualified practitioners, and let 
its first act be to retain one or more solici- 
tors, under whose advice all subsequent mea- 
sures might be taken. 

I enclose you a specimen of country prac- 
tice among the fraternity of “‘ chemists,” and 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mepicvs, 

October 20, 1841. 


“ J. B. Curtine, dispensing and prescris- 
1nG chemist, respectfully informs parents and 
those entrusted with the care of children, 
that he is recommended by several highly- 
respectable families to give publicity to his 
very successful treatment of ringworm. 

“In the numerous and varied cases with 
which Mr. C. has been favoured during the 
last seven years, he has never failed of effect- 
ing a permanent and speedy cure, except 
where parties have objected to the removal 
of the hair, which at all times prolongs and 
not unfrequently renders the disease perfectly | 
incurable. 

“ Mr, Cutting’s treatment includes consti- 
tutional as well as local, by which he avoids 
the possibility of conveying the affection to 
any vital organ ; acircumstance too commonly | 
occurring, from the application of injudicious 
and powerful remedies. 

“ Stowmarket, 1841,” 





PROFESSOR GRANT’S ORATION 
BEFORE THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
October, 1841. 


We have been favoured with an early | 
copy of this address on the state and prospects | 


of the profession, and medical education. It 
is a masterly argument, and a really brilliant 
oration. We sincerely hope that it will be | 
read by every member of the profession. It | 
has been written in a bold and daring spirit, 


grapples lustily with the gigantic evils that 


| colleges, 











oppress us, and exhibits in every page the | 


| 


purest evidence of a richly-stored, classic | 
mind. 

The Oration is published by M. Baritiert, | 
the publisher and foreign bookseller, of 219, | 
Regent-street, and by Messrs. MAcLAcHLAN, of 
Edinburgh, and Messrs. Fannin, of Dublin, 
and will be ready, we understand, for gene- 


ral delivery, this day, October 30th. 


COALITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON 
WITH THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sitr,—Having been present at the anni- 
versary of the British Medical Association, 
on Thursday evening last, I was a listener 
to the discussion on the question between 
those gentlemen who have accepted and 
those who have refused the fellowship of the 
College of Physicians, 

I do not pretend to say which line of con- 
duct is the better one in the abstract; but I 
will venture to affirm, that he who accepts 
the fellowship, and does his duty as a re- 
former, pursues a course at once more diffi- 
cult, more courageous, and more useful, than 
he who refuses it and does nothing. 

But the gentlemen who have refused the 
fellowship (three of them, at least), have 
taken their seats in the senate of the Univer- 
sity of London. Now this conduct appears 
to me to involve such a glaring inconsistency, 
that it ought to be pointed out in the plainest 
terms. The University of London has, as 
Dr. Grant justly observed in his oration, 
become more corrupt even than the older 
It has actually entered into a 


| coalition with the College of Physicians to 


degrade its own admitted candidates—a fact’ 
omitted in that eloquent oration. r 

The examining body of the University o 
London admit the censors of the College of 
Physicians to be present at the examination 
of candidates. When those candidates are 
approved, they are admitted at the College 
of Physicians——as fellows? No; butinto 
the degraded class of the licentiates! What 
says the College of Physicians? 

“ The University of London having re- 
quired for the degree of M.D. a high stan- 
dard of education, which is, to a great ex- 
tent, in accordance with the views of the 
College of Physicians, the college will be 
ready to admit into the order of licentiates 
the doctors in medicine of that university, 
provided that they shall respectively have 
attained the age of twenty-six years, and that 
the censors shall have assisted at their me- 
dical examination.” 

Thus the University of London has re- 
quired a “ high standard of education,” the 
censors of the College of Physicians have 
“assisted at their medical examination,” 
and yet the approved candidate is denied the 
fellowship of the college, and degraded into 
the “ order of licentiates.” 

Great, indeed, must be the public virtae 
of that man who refuses the fellowship of 
the College of Physicians, and accepts or 
retains a seat in the senate of the University 
of London under such circumstances. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Censor. 
October 25, 1841. 
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The Prescribers’ Pharmacopeia ; containing 
all the Medicines in the London Pharmaco- 
peia, arranged in Classes according to their 
Action, with their Composition and Doses. 
London: Churchill. 

Tue author of this little work remarks, that 
there is a numerous class of persons who ex- 
perience great difficulty in calling to mind, 
at will, a variety of particulars which have 
not been originally contemplated in a syste- 
matic order, however familia each of those 
particulars may individual): be. For the 
benefit of medical practitioners labouring 
under this peculiarity of memory, “The Pre- 
scribers’ Pharmacopceia” has been compiled. 
It is admirably adapted to the end in view. 
The articles of the materia medica and the 
officinal preparations are arranged under 
the ordinary heads, according to their medi- 
cinal effects ; and all the particulars with re- 
spect toeach necessary to be remembered in 
prescribing are very accurately and con- 
cisely stated. A great deal of useful infor- 
mation is here brought together in a very 
small compass, and the little work is well 
suited to become the pocket companion of 
the young practitioner, as well as an useful 
reference, upon many occasions, to those 
whose occupation will not permit them to 
progress with the long strides of modern im- 
provement. To those who feel somewhat at 
a loss occasionally in penning a prescription, 
we recommend the little unpretending assist- 
ant before us very strongly, and we fee! as- 
sured that by adopting our recommendation 
they will consider their half-crown very judi- 
ciously and usefully laid out. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


ANEURISM OF THE CAROTID ARTERY.—PUNC- 
TURE OF THE TUMOUR, AND LIGATURE OF 
THE VESSEL. 


A. B., aged nine years, presented himself, at 
Mr. Liston’s visiting hour, on October 20th, 


as an out-patient. He has a tumour at the 
angle of the jaw on the right side, extending 
backwards as far as the posterior border of 
the sterno-mastoid muscle (the upper part of 
which muscle it pushed forwards) down- 
wards to within an inch of the clavicle, and 
forwards to about half the length of the hori- 
zontal ramus of the lower jaw. It projected 
into the mouth between the arches of the 
palate, impeding, to a great degree, both de- 
glutition and respiration, Its most promi- 
nent point is posteriorly and superiorly at the 
outer border of the sterno-mastoid ; there is 





ANEURISM OF THE CAROTID ARTERY. 


indistinct fluctuation to be felt, and slight 
pulsation immediately over the carotid ar- 
tery, but, on grasping the sides of the tumour, 
no pulsation is discovered, neither is there 
any to be felt in the mouth. The boy stated 
that the swelliog had existed for two months, 
and commenced after a severe attack of fever. 
Mr. Liston made a small incision into the 
tumour, supposing it contained matter, a 
gush of blood followed, and about four 
ounces of it were lost in a few seconds. The 
wound was closed by hare-lip pins, and the 
bleeding ceased ; the boy was put to bed, 
and Mr. Liston determined to tie the carotid 
the following day. 

21. Before proceeding to the operation, 
Mr. Liston remarked, that the case was one 
of great difficulty. He detailed as much of 
the history as is above related, and stated, in 
addition, that though the tumour had some 
of the symptoms of aneurism, yet there were 
many circumstances which induced him, 
when he first examined it, to believe it was 
merely abscess. The patient was so young, 
that he believed no one could say that they 
had seen a case of idiopathic aneurism in a 
person of that age. The shape of the tumour 
was unlike that of aneurism, and had more 
the appearance of an abscess ; pulsation was 


| only to be felt immediately over the carotid, 


which might be the case in any tumour situ- 
ated over an artery. On grasping the sides 
of the swelling, and within the mouth, no 
pulsation was to be felt. These considera- 
tions induced him to believe that it was an 
abscess, and he still considered the tumour 
was not acase of common, idiopathic aneu- 
rism. He thought that after the fever from 
which the boy had suffered, matter had 
formed deeply at the upper part of the neck, 
which had gradually encroached upon, and 
ulcerated into, the carotid, or some of its 
large branches, and in this way a bloody 
swelling had been formed. He had seen a 
similar case in the person of a student of the 
hospital, last year, in whom he had opened 
a large abscess deeply seated under the large 
muscles on the front of the thigh; profuse 
hemorrhage took place some days after- 
wards, and recurred to such an alarming ex- 
tent, that he was obliged to tie the femoral 
artery. He had since learned that a bruit 
de soufflet had been heard in the tumour of 
this boy ; had he been aware of this symp- 
tom he would have hesitated to make the 
opening, which he had done, into it. The 
tumour was so extensive that there might be 
great difficulty in tying the vessel; it was 
impossible tosay how low down it descended 
in the neck, and how little space there might 
be to place a ligature round the vessel. He 
should proceed with great caution, and 
having made a small incision at the root of 
the neck, attempt, if it were possible, to tie 
the carotid low down. 

The patient was then placed on the ope- 
rating table; an incision, about an inch and 





PHAGEDENIC ULCER.—CLINICAL REMARKS. 


a half in length, was made transversely over 
the sternal extremity of the clavicle, and an- 
other upwards, and at right angles to the first 
incision over the trachea. A V-shaped flap 
was turned upwards and outwards. The 
sternal attachment of the sterno-mastoid 
being exposed was cut across; the muscle 
was very black, as if the sheath was occupied 
by effused blood. The sterno-hyoid and 
thyroid muscles were next exposed, after some 
dissection. A small vein was cut, which 
bled sharply ; but after a little time the he- 
morrhage ceased without the application of a 
ligature. The muscles over the trachea 
were then cut across, and after a troublesome 
and delicate dissection, the vessel was ex- 
posed a little above its origin from the inno- 
minata, and tied. The great difficulty of the 
operation arose from the small size of the 
incision. The sac projected downwards so 
low in the neck, that it was impossible to ex- 
tend the incision upwards ; and the artery, 
which appeared to be at a very great depth 
from the surface, was to be sought for at the 
bottom of a small hole. The flap was laid 
down, and retained in its situation by some 
isinglass plaster. The boy complained very 
little after the operation. 

22. The patient is going on very well ; he 
speaks, swallows, and talks with very much 
greater facility ; there is very little fever, and 
the tumour has evidently decreased consider- 
ably in size. The boy now states that the 
swelling increased very rapidly, and became 


much more painful during the two days pre- 
vious to his appearance at the hospital. 

26. There has been no bad symptom ; the 
pins were taken out on Sunday. The boy 
bids fair to do well. 

> The patient is going on remarkably 
well, 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 
PHAGEDENIC CHANCRE, CLINICAL REMARKS 
BY MR. ARNOTT. 


J. W., aged 23, a waiter, was admitted 
under the care of Mr. Arnott. The penis, 
which is tumid and red, is the seat of exten- 
sive ulceration, by which the prepuce and 
glans penis have been, in a great measure, 
destroyed. A very small portion of the 
anterior part of the latter is almost isolated 
from what remains of the corona glandis, by 
a wide and deep ulcer which almost encir- 
cles the part, and by which a great portion 
of the prepuce has likewise been removed. 
The urethra has been also opened by the 
process. The surface of the sore is foul, 
pulpy, generally of a yellowish-green colour, 
with blackish portions in a state of slough. 
The cutaneous edge of the ulcer is well 
defined, as if it had been excavated by a cut- 
ting instrument, and the margin of the skin is 
of a deep red colour; the discharge has a 
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peculiar odour; the pain is severe, and de- 
prives him of rest; he looks haggard, and 
has lost flesh ; his appetite is impaired ; pulse 
frequent and small ; tongue red. Two months 
ago he observed a small pimple on the corona 
glandis, which became a sore. He consulted 
a surgeon, who gave him pills which slightly 
affected his mouth, and he also used a black 
wash and then a yellow one. The sore, how- 
ever, got worse, and has continued to do so, 
Of late he has taken no medicine. 

Mr. Arnott remarked that if in the treat- 
ment of venereal sores the first question was, 
whether mercury were expedient or neces- 
sary, the answer in the present case was 
very clearly in the negative ; and not merely 
that, but the employment of the remedy 
would, probably, do great injury. In pha- 
gedenic ulcers of this kind, and with the 
existing state of constitutional health, opiates 
freely given at first, and followed by sarsa- 
parilla, generally answered best; with 
soothing applications locally, though these 
required to be varied, according to their 
effect and the changing condition of the sore. 
The patient was ordered to take a scraple of 
Dover’s powder every night, and five grains 
of soap with opium morning and midday ; 
lint wetted with the following lotion to be 
applied constantly to the sore: equal parts of 
liquor opii sedativus and distilled water. To 
have a bath heated to 100°, To take strong 
beef-tea, and to be confined to bed. 

Second day. Has had a good night; 
scarcely any pain ; surface of sore cleaner. 

Fourth. Complains greatly of pain; the 
sore looks worse than on the day of his ad- 
mission, Qn inquiry it is ascertained that 
he has not taken the Dover’s powder since 
the first night. The bowels are confined ; 
there being considerable tension of the re- 
mains of the prepuce surrounding the corona 
glandis, a bistoury was passed under it so as 
to divide it; the wound bled freely, and he 
subsequently expressed himself as somewhat 
relieved. Ten grains of compound extract 
of colocynth directly, followed in four hours 
by six drachms of castor-oil. 

Fifth. Slept; is in less pain; appearance 
of the sore improved ; bowels slightly open. 
To have a compound senna draught directly ; 
to continue the Dover’s powder, the soap and 
opium pills, and the lotion. 

Sixth. Bowels have been opened ; swell- 
ing of the parts considerably diminished. 

Eighth. Has good nights; the surface of 
the sore in parts cleaner, but it is evident 
from its colour that the isolated portion of the 
glans is sloughing. Continue the powders 
and pills; and to take also four ounces of 
the compound decoction of sarsa with half a 
drachm of the extract three times a-day. To 
wear a suspensory bandage, and to apply 
the following lotion to the parts: fifteen 
minims of nitric acid with four ounces of 
water, 
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Ninth. Complains of severe pain in the 
sore. Omit the nitric acid lotion, and resume 
that with the liquor opii, 

Eleventh. The portion of the glans is sepa- 
rating, the rest of the sore is stationary ; 
bowels confined. Took half a drachm of 
Dover’s powder last night without much 
effect ; omit it, therefore, and also the pills. 
To have a compound senna draught directly : 
forty minims of liquor of acetate of morphia 
at night, and twenty minims in the morning. 
Let the sore be fumigated twice daily with 
cinnabar. 

Twelfth. Sore looks better; there is red- 
ness of the integuments of the penis. Conti- 
nue the sarsaparilla, morphia, and fumiga- 
tions. Lint wetted with lead and opium 
lotion to be wrapped round the body of the 
penis. 

Seventeenth. Expresses himself as having 

nights, and being free from pain ; sore 
as lost its phagedenic character, without, 
however, yet showing granulations. Con- 
tinue the decoction of sarsaparilla and liquid 
morphia: omit the fumigations, and apply 
the following wash to the sore: chloride of 
mercury, half a drachm; lime water, five 
ounces ; sedative liquor of opium, one ounce. 
Pint of porter daily. 

Nineteenth. States that he has felt uneasi- 
ness in his throat for some days: on inspec- 
tion a sore, with a foul glairy surface, is 
seen occupying the whole of the left tonsil. 
The wash ordered yesterday to the sore on 
the penis gives pain; let it be omitted, and 
the lotio conii cum opio used in its stead: 
fumigate the throat once daily. Three ounces 
of wine and a mutton-chop every day. 

Twenty-fifth. The ulcer in the throat has 
improved in appearance : on that of the penis 
phagedena has appeared on one spot. Three 
days ago a patient was admitted with a large 
sloughing chancre, emitting a most offensive 
odour; and as the ward was small, Mr. Ar- 
nott ordered his patient to be removed out of 
it to another ward, not a venereal one; and 
that in addition to the sarsa, wine, and liquid 
morphia, he should take disulphate of qui- 
nine, in the form of pill, three times a-day : 
the fumigation of the throat to be disconti- 
nued, 

Thirtieth, The phagedenic appearance is 
again gone. 

Thirty-fourth. The sore on the penis is 
clean, but without granulations ; that on the 
tonsil has lost its ulcerating character: he 
has good nights ; bowels confined: omit the 
liquid morphia, and the lotion of conium and 
opium to the sore. To have a compound 
senna draught directly : continue the sarsa- 
parilla and the quinine. Sore to be dressed 
with the following ointment: balsam of Peru, 
one drachm; lard, seven drachms; opium 
powder, half a drachm. 

Thirty-seventh. Sore does not improve. 
Omit the ointment; apply water-dressing ; 
continue medicine, 


REMARKS ON CHANCRE. 


Forty-second. Granulations appearing on 
the ulcer. From this time the sore on the 
penis and tonsil went on steadily, = 
slowly, improving. At the end of two mon’ 
and a half from his admission, that on the 
penis was cicatrised, but with the loss of 
nearly the whole glans; that on the throat 
had healed a fortnight previously. No other 
secondary affections showed themselves. The 
sarsaparilla and quinine were continued to 
the last. 


CARTILAGINOUS CHANCRE, 


G. C., twenty-seven years of age, was ad- 
mitted under Mr. Arnott, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1841. About a fortnight after sus- 
picious connection, he observed a hardened 
kind of pimple on the scrotum, and a similar 
one on the skin of the penis. These increased 
in size, and at the time ‘of his admission, a 
fortnight after their first appearance, were as 
large, that on the scrotum, as the end of the 
little finger, that on the prepuce as a pea. 
There was no loss of substance, but nodules 
of cartilaginous hardness of the sizes just 
mentioned imbedded in the skin. There was 
no ulceration, strictly speaking, but the sur- 
face was excoriated as if the cuticle were 
merely abraded with some secretion from the 
exposed surface of the cutis. Ten grains 
of blue pill at night, and five grains in the 
morning. 

17. Hardness somewhat less. 
the medicine. 

24. Excoriated surface healing; nodules 
less in bulk. Continue the pills. 

Under the above treatment the surface 
healed, and the induration slowly, but stea- 
|dily, decreased, so that by the 9th of the 
| present month it had entirely disappeared. 

As he wished to be an out-patient he was 
| discharged, but recommended to continue the 
pills for some time longer. 


Continue 








CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


ASCITES AND PREGNANCY. CLINICAL REMARKS 
BY DR, CHOWNE. 


M. W., a single woman, aged 21, thin, 
tall, delicate complexion, and dark eyes and 
hair, was admitted, under the care of Dr. 
Chowne, on August 14, 1841, Her general 
appearance is emaciated ; she is pale, and 
has a dark livid hue under the eyes; the 
mamme are not full, the areola are rather 
brown; surface of the body dry; tongue 
clean; pulse weak, small, and 96; alvine 
dejections natural ; renal secretion not defi- 
cient in quantity ; she has amenorrhoea; her 
abdomen is large, and the umbilicus project- 
ing ; feet not cedematous; face not swollen ; 
abdomen dull on percussion, with percepti- 
ble fluctuation; no symptoms of disease 
either of the heart or of the lungs evinced by 
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the stethoscope; she has dyspepsia, with 
occasional sickness. The enlargeme 

the abdomen, which commenced about two 
months prior to her admission, had not been 
preceded by any symptoms of disorder, ex- 
cept pain in the back; and this had existed 
so long prior to the enlargement, as to have 
become almost habitual, and does not appear 
to have any direct relation to the disease : 
there has not been any pain in the hepatic 
region, nor any over the abdomen, to lead to 
the supposition that peritonitis has existed, 
and been followed by its common result— 
effusion, The patient has been in the habit 
of living well, as regards the quantity and 
quality of her food ; her general habits, how- 
ever, with respect to spirits, &c., have been 
irregular, She admits that she has most 
days taken a glass of gin, and sometimes 
beer also; that she seldom missed a day of 
taking spirits. There was a suspicion that 
she did not speak the whole truth in this 
particular. 

Circumstances led to the surmise that the 
patient was pregnant, and being an unmar- 
ried woman, some circumspection was neces- 
sary as to the influences which her wishes 
would have over the description of the 
history of her illness and the existing symp- 
toms : a brief investigation of the case, how- 
ever, left no doubt of the presence of ascites. 
The suspicions induced by the general aspect 
and general circumstances, were negatived 
by examining the symptoms in detail. 

Dr. Cuowne remarked, that there were 
few instances in which it was more desirable 
not to venture upon a hasty diagnosis than 
in cases of this kind. A little carelessness 
might be sufficient to occasion a great mis- 
take, which in its consequences might be 
very serious, whether morally or pathologi- 
cally. 

The students had perceived that in this 
patient the mammez appeared to have par- 
taken in some degree of the general emacia- 
tion, and that the brownness of the areola 
was coincident with dark eyes, dark hair, 
and a general dark tinge of skin, and was 
not characterised by the healthy, somewhat 
elevated look, and the concomitant enlarge- 
ment of the papillae, which were present 
when the mamma was under the sympathetic 
influence of a gravid uterus. That they had 
perceived that there was distinct fluctuation 
under percussion ; but too hasty reliance on 
this symptom he was particularly desirous 
of guarding them against; and it would be 
proper for them always to put this symptom 
to the test, with a clear recollection that fluc- 
tuation quite distinct was not incompatible 
with pregnancy. 

Pregnancy might be coexistent with as- 
cites; and in the entire absence of ascites, 
where the quantity of liquer amnii was large, 
and the parietes of the abdomen attenuated 
and strained, fluctuation would be perceived 
very distinctly. Within the last three days 
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a patient had been under his care, whose 
was somewhat fuller than common, 
whose feet and legs were very oedematous, 
and who had general ill health and an en- 
larged abdomen. She presented the appear- 
ance of a patient with ascites: upon striking 
the abdomer: with one hand, and applying 
the other at a short distance, there was evi- 
dent fluctuation, and this evidently dependent 
upon a considerable quantity of fluid. Upon 
further examination, however, the placental 
souffle and the sounds of the foetal heart, 
together with the occasional movements of 
the foetus as it struck against the parietes of 
the uterus, were audible, and no doubt re- 
mained that the patient was pregnant and 
not dropsical. In the present case it was a 
question of some interest to trace the dropsy 
to its origin. It was obviously ascites abdo- 
minalis, and not ascites saccatus: it did not 
begin on either side in particular. When 
the patient first perceived the swelling of the 
abdomen, it was general, occupying the cen- 
tral and lower part of the abdomen when she 
was up, and diffused when she was lying in 
bed. In accordance with general rules, they 
were led to assign the origin of the disease 
to some viscus within the abdomen, and not 
in the thorax ; there was no oedema of the 
face, none of the feet, as we generally found 
early in dropsies originating in disease of 
the thoracic viscera; neither was there 
dyspnoea, palpitation, nor abnormal sounds, 
During the approach and increase of the 
disease, there did not appear to have been 
any diminution of the renal secretion; and 
the pain in the back, already spoken of, had 
existed so long, that it was probably alto- 
gether distinct from the disease. Neither the 
spleen or liver seemed, on careful examina- 
tion, to be enlarged, We could scarcely 
doubt, however, that the liver had been 
affected by the insidious agency of the gin 
and beer. What might be the pathological 
condition of the liver under the early impres- 
sions of ardent spirits and fermented liquors, 
it would be difficult to say with accuracy ; 
whether the functions only were impaired, 
or whether there was structural change ; 
and if the latter, whether it was a process or 
result of inflammation. It appeared to be 
probable that changes might take place, con- 
sequent upon an altered mode of nutrition, 
that the elements conveyed to the liver might 
not replace exactly that which absorption 
removed ; and this process might be inde- 
pendent of augmented vascular action. Or 
the fluids which circulated through the liver, 
independently of affording nourishment to it, 
might produce a change on the vessels; if 
not, on the parenchyma of the organ, and so 
occasion obstruction to the transit of the 
blood from the other abdominal viscera, and, 
consequently, effusion within the cavity of 
the peritoneum. In the patient under dis- 
cussion, no symptom of inflammation had 
been no the Be during the time she was under 
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treatment, nor did she appear from her state- 
ment to suffer from any symptoms of it prior 
to her admission ; but they must not forget 
that a degree of inflammation might exist 
without announcing itself by the usual signs. 

Immediately on her admission into the 
hospital, this patient took aperients; these 
were followed by alterative doses of the blue 
pill. She had also taken regularly @ diuretic 
mixture, consisting of one drachm of nitrate 
of potash, one drachm of sweet spirits of 
nitre, half a drachm of tincture of digitalis, 
two drachms of spirits of juniper, and seven 
and a half ounces of water, three tablespoon- 
fuls of which were taken three times a-day. 
She had also an occasional dose of jalap 
powder with cream of tartar; these had oc- 
casioned copious watery dejections. Under 
this treatment the abdomen had gradually 
decreased in size, and was now only thirty 
inches in circumference ; on her admission it 
was thirty-five. The reduction was pro- 


gressing. 





ST. GEORGE'S PRIZE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Srr,—In your Journal of Saturday week, 
I observe a paper headed “ New Test of 
Attention at St. George’s Hospital,” signed 
by one of the midwifery class of that school, 
in which the writer ridicules the method by 
which it is proposed to determine the next 
prize. Permit me to say that the gentleman 
who wrote that letter, could not have clearly 
understood the intentions of the professor. 
The prize is not, if I understood rightly, to 
be awarded to the pupil who may produce 
the best copy of the lectures,—verbatim, if 
possible,—but to him who shall compose the 
best epitome of the lectures, from which the 
professor will judge of the pupil’s regularity 
of attendance upon the lectures during the 
session, as well as of his qualification in this 
important branch of medical science. 

I would advise the author of the letter 
alluded to, as he confesses himself to be “ one 
of those unfortunate individuals who are un- 
able to profit by the exercise of their memories 
or their reasoning faculties,” to retire from a 
competition, which can only occasion him 
waste of time and paper, and yield disap- 
pointment to his attention and industry. I 
remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

One or “ tHe Crass,” 





ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue meetings of this society will be re~ 
sumed for the session on Tuesday, Nov, 9th, 
at half-past eight o’clock precisely, 





ICHTHYOSIS. 


A snort time since we noticed the exhibi- 
tion to the public of a boy eight years of age, 
affected with this singular and remarkable 
disease. His brother has had a lithograph 
portrait executed, which gives a very faith- 
ful and striking likeness of the disease. The 
engraving, we understand, will be sent to the 
different hospitals and schools for the inspec- 
tion of those who may feel an interest in the 
case, 
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The Anatomy of the Arteries. By Richard 
Quain, Professor of Anatomy in University 
College, London, &c. Part IX. Five Plates, 
with Letter-press, Anatomy of the Arteries 
of the Human Body; with its Applications 
to Pathology and Operative Surgery. In 
Lithographic Drawings, with Practical 
Commentaries. By Richard Quain. The 
Delineations by Joseph Maclise, Surgeon. 
Part IX. London: Taylor and Walton. 
1841. 

Outlines of Human Osteology. By F. O. 
Ward. Concluding Part. London: Ren- 
shaw. 1841. 24mo. Pp. 528. 

The Diseases of Children; their Symp- 
toms and Treatment. A Treatise intended 
for the Use of the Student and Junior Prac- 
titioner. By George Augustus Rees. Lon- 
don, 1841. 12mo. Pp. 300. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Treatment of Erysipelas. By Thomas Nun- 
neley, Lecturer on Anatomy, &c., in the 
Leeds School of Medicine. London: 
Churchill, 8vo. Pp. 307. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Reply of A Looker-on to Dr. Hitch” 


in our next. 


Anrius should live by turns in the dissect- 
ing-room and in the hospital. In those 
places only, at present, is his profession to 
be learned. 

The cases from Mr. Nottingham, next 
week, 


We cannot credit one of the statenients 
of Nelleveuvi without seeing a copy of the 
— alleged note of Mr. Upton, or the note 
itself. 


The letters of Mr. A. M‘Clatchie, Mr, T. 
Chapman, and A. Z., were received, 


The letter containing the names of Dr. 
Kidnig and Mr, Vines, chemist, was not 
authenticated. 


Mr. Hytche’s communication is in the 
hands of the printers. 
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